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LE Vil tue GREATEST PEN IN GO YEARS 
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\CW Anant WORLD'S MOST WANTED GIFT PEN! ASK YOUR PARKER 


DEALER NOW ABOUT HIS CONVENIENT LAY-AWAY PLAN... 
WHILE NEW “SI” SELECTIONS ARE COMPLETE. 


\\ i 
It’s the gift thousands are hoping for. So act now 
if Cr to avoid disappointment. Here is new writing 
magic! Sensitive obedience to the slightest whim 
of the hand. New “51” is the world’s newest pen, 


a Oe sparkling with advances that will keep it the out- 
4, uf standing pen value. Consider filling—it’s far easi 
Mb, tafiee yj ( standing pen value, Consider filling—it’s far easier 
U/2iles Wey it: now. The ink supply is greater—and visible. New 

/ controls guard against leaking. But for tne full 


story, see the New “51”’ today at your Parker dealer’s, 


; Y / 
WL tehe/ 
@7 rich colors and black. Lustraloy or gold-filled caps. Sets, 


$19.75 up; Pens $13.50 up. Other sets, $29.75 to $275.00. 
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Wisconsin, 


Copr. 1949 by The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
U. 3. A., Toronto, Canada 
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In 1948, the world’s oldest manufactur- 
ing industry spent over five hundred 
million dollars on plant improvements, 
new machinery and research. 


Revolutionary textiles now appearing 
on the market possess qualities which 
men have sought for centuries. Their 
rich, enduring beauty would astonish 
even the patient craftsmen of ancient 
Persia. According to man’s needs, fabrics 
re at his command which are resistant 
to water, lame, moths, stains, mildew, shrink- 
age, fading, abrasion, wrinkling, stretching. 

These better textiles were born of re- 
search — research by mills and groups 
of mills, by chemical and machinery sup- 
pliers, by private groups and univer- 
sities. And still the work goes on. 

Scientists are exploring the use of ultra- 
sonic vibration baths to clean and dye 
falsrics with greater efficiency . . . probing 


the molecular structure of wool, cotton 
and synthetics to develop even better 
yarns at lower cost. 


New production developments include 
a machine that knits 500 rows, 14 feet 
wide, every 60 seconds—and continuous- 
process equipment that washes, bleaches 
and dyes cloth in one operation at a speed 
of 150 to 300 yards a minute! 


The dollars devoted to research and 
development by the textile industry join 
the stream of other dollars spent by our 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The big news in textiles 
—fabrics that laugh at sun, soil, water and flame 


industries to produce more and better 
things for more people—the traditional 
goal of American business. 


This is the open secret of America’s 
success—the fact that people gain more 
for themselves by providing more 
for others. 


The soundness of this principle— 
greater profit through greater service—is fully 
demonstrated by the vision and the 
accomplishments of modern American 
industry. 
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SOUNDWRITER 


b fort get more work done 
better . . . faster . . . more ac- 
aVigehi-1 ham @l(-idiael Molaro MS -talele ice] olalie 
costs come tumbling down. Over- 
time is eliminated! 


The secret lies in a combination of 
Audograph features which reduce 
eb asia thita-mmelale Mt-tedstielale] M=iilel aan 
yet help everyone gain hours 
every day . for greatly increased 
production with no sacrifice in 
accuracy. You literally cut time in 


half — with the Audograph! 


It is not surprising then to find that 
Audograph Soundwriting Equipment 
pays for itself quickly — often in a 
matter of months then goes on 
paying you year in and year out. 
IS Tome Zelale IML Mie L <cr MM loLiclolele) ame [lam 
tation as out of date as the horse . 
and buggy! 


Find out for yourself what the 
saving power of Audograph’s ex- 
clusive combination of advantages 
and benefits can do in your business 
or profession. Just phone “AUDO- 
GRAPH” your city, and your local 
yNUrefeole tae] oli Masi last 1-1ab le hina a 
trained systems analyst will 
el lelel ame (-Uuilelittigel (Melle Ml -1 me 2010 La] 
Soundwriting in your own office 
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LETTERS 
Praise From Pittsburgh 


I have read with keen interest that most 
excellent article on Pittsburgh [Newsweek 
Sept. 26] by your Associate Editor Harold 
Isaacs... 


James H. GreEENE 

Executive Vice President 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


>... The article on Pittsburgh is distinctly 
the best that has been done by any periodi- 
cal and reflects great credit to your staff. . . 


ArTHUR B. VAN BuskIRK 


T. Mellon & Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


>I have read with a great deal of interest 
Mr. Isaacs’s special report, which I think is 
a very accurate and interesting insight into 
the new Pittsburgh. 
J. A. APPLETON 
Vice President 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Central Region 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


>...A number of magazines have carried 
articles on Pittsburgh, some of which have 
emphasized the past with too little recogni- 
tion of what is happening here today. I be- 
lieve your story has treated Pittsburgh fairly 
in relation to its past and its hopes for 
the future... 


Park H. MartTIN 
Executive Director 
Allegheny Conference on 


Community Development 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Humble Trappists 


I enjoyed very much your article on 
Thomas Merton and the Trappists ( News- 
WEEK, Sept. 19). It’s certainly refreshing to 
read about men whose only concern is the 
eternal hereafter and not the swift-passing 
present . . . I wonder whether these hum- 
ble men, despite their hard work and sacri- 
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Some like it hot, but some like it cool. So how can a 
- be landlord keep 71 tenants happy about the heating? 
’ INEWS- 
eshing to The builders of beautiful Fairhill Garden*—a group of 


mn is the more than a dozen buildings—adjacent to Cleveland’s 
—— best residential section—found a happy answer when 
ese , 


and sacri- they brought Trane equipment into the picture. 


With sleek, slender, efficient Trane Convectors hooked 
we 1] up to individual heating controls for each apartment, 
= . . . 

— tenants can “tune in” their favorite temperature and be 


mwlling as cozy as they please. 
cond-class 
f Dayton 


Thus another problem was solved with Trane equip- 
. oe ment . . . the same equipment that makes air more com- 
| mew ad fortable, more usable, more efficient in thousands of 


to become ‘ f 
pales homes, stores, offices and industrial plants. 


$6.50; 2 - 
ar foreign Perhaps air can be made to work for you. If so, remem- 
ers of the . . . . 
ced by our ber Trane engineers know air. How to cool it, warm it, 
sp-sneeded - Pip . e ‘ ‘ wr 
yy dry it, humidify it, clean it, move it and make it behave. Under-window Trane Convectors are tucked away 
anal y 
lie, Fait Y , iT tati ll gladl + whi in the walls, permitting complete freedom of room 
if- ° ° ° ° . 
” Feuador, = Fane represemative will gady work wi decoration while providing an abundance of heating 


on: your own architect, engineer or contractor. comfort. 
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— THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


sta Capital, 
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1. _ Manufacturing Engineers of Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment . . . Offices in 75 Cities 
ida c 
Hebens, © *Treuhaft and Keyes, Builders and Managers . . . Maxwell A. Norcroft, THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


Architect ... Spohn Heating and Ventilating Co., Heating Contractors. 
er 10, 194 





LETTERS 





fice, aren’t getting more out of life than the 


© 
so-called worldly man, whose only definite 
_ reward for his labors is high blood pressure. 
cs 


Tuomas F, MApER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teen-Age Tragedy 


NEWSWEEK'S sensitive photo (Sept. 19) of 
two Czech girls tearfully witnessing the sen- 
tencing of patriots is a compelling sermon 
which reveals the inevitable price of nation- 
al proselytism. 

Tragic? Yes. But meriting equal concern 
is the future of . . . conformist Czech youths 
—the impassive bobby-soxer with the rifle is 


. 


«+.+is this lyre of ancient origin still 2 ++.can you still hear the strange 
played? tones of these oversized panpipes? 











++els the bagpipe loved as a symbol 3 4 -..does a primitive drum beat time 
of proud national legends? for painted natives’ corroboree? 





Internationa! 


The price of nationalism 


one—who have stoically embraced Red dog- 
ma with alarming teen-age enthusiasin. 

The systematic sublimation of their richly 
endowed national spirit into a militant party- 
line front makes these young people and 
their newly acquired ideology something tor 
Western Europe and the rest of the world 
to think about. 


Frep MINoTTI 
Baltimore, Md. 


ie music is heard in lands nearby ...n0 Talk Test 
farther away than your telephone. In fact, you can easily reach 
most of the world’s countries . . . and 96% of the world’s tele- stated your willingness to cooperate in a new 


In your letters column of July 18 you 


test of John Nelson’s talking pace. Since then 
I have heard nothing of Nelson or the test. 
, . 4 Does Nelson still feel cooperative or has he 
If, thousands of miles across oceans, there’s a friend you’d backed down? 

like to visit—or an important business matter to settle, pick up R. A. SEERs 
your telephone. Say to your Long Distance operator: “I want New York City 


to make an overseas call.” Mr. Nelson is still very cooperative and is 
scheduled to talk against the clock on the 
ABC network Oct. 15. 


phones—without leaving your home or office! 
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For Human Beings Only 
I was just catching up on my back read- 
ing and was instantly struck by the picture 
of the monkey and the child in your Aug. 22 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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FRIDEN 


pi ting oa 


DESIGNED FOR THOSE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 
"PRODUCING OR 

_ CHECKING FIGURES . 


| Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 


throughout the United States a 


model STW 


Sully automate calculator 


e e e e this New Fully Automatic Calculator provides a 
speed in obtaining answers and an ease of operation never 
before experienced by users of calculating machines. See 
this amazing Calculator...Try it on your own work... Learn 
how it’s many new features will increase your figure work 


production. Telephone your local Friden Representative. 


Arrange for a demonstration on your own work. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 








EACH OF THE FOUR JET ENGINES 
SON THE B-45 IS AN OIL-FIRED 
==” INFERNO. BY POURING A BARRE 

"QF WATER A MINUTE RIGHT ONTO 

THE BURNING FUEL, A TINY B-W 

PESCO PUMP CAN GIVE 
TREMENDOUS 


ADDED SPEED WHEN \ 
7g NEEDED. FOR EXAMPL 
\ 





WHEN EACH ENGINE 
IS GIVING 4000 POUNDS 
OF PUSH ,THE WATER WILL 
INCREASE THAT PUSH 
TO 4800 POUNDS. 


\ 


\ 
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Si 
ONE LEFT SOLE OVUTWEARS ~~ 4 : ’ “i FLO} 
5 RIGHTS \\.\W. PALMER, GARY MAILMAN, i a ” = 
HAS BEEN WEARING A LEATHER SOLE ON HIS RIGHT 0B 
SHOE... AND ON HIS LEFT, A SYNTHETIC SOLE OF MEASURING THE WAISTLINE OF EACH §..- 
THE SAME THICKNESS, DEVELOPED BY B-Ws POTATO ! For UNIFORMITY, MOST POTATOES ARE RUN ACROSS UNIT 
MARBON, IT CONTAINS THE NEW “MARBON 8000 MESH BELTS WHICH DROP OUT ALL EXCEPT THOSE THAT HAVE THE f& BUIL 
RESIN” AFTER 2100 MILES, THE SIDEWALKS HAVE —RIGHT-SIZE WAISTLINES. ONE OF THE FASTEST MACHINES USED IN ACT 
WORN THROUGH 5 RIGHT SOLES. THE LEFTSOLE— — THIS OPERATION IS DRIVEN BY CHAINS FROM B-W’SMORSE CHAIN. @ REV 


NON-SLIP, WATER- PROOF, NON-MARKING — IT MEASURES UP TO S CARLOADS A DAY. THAT'S 180,000 POUNDS 
IS STILL GOING STRONG. OF POTATOES! F 


wacane nsctsr BOKC WARNER 
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EVERY DAY.* 


* FOR EXAMPLE : #9 QUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W - 
EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH 
B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS, AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 


APPLIANCES. 





PUTTING NEW HEART INTO SOLES... 
EQUIPPING CARS WITH NEW GAS | 
MILEAGE... WATERING HORSES’ 
IN MODERN BOMBERS / 


iN SO MANY WAYS B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL 
TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 





















LLONS, 
saves 42S AONTH ! 
OF KYLE C. DAVIS, 


SHIP SUPPLIER, OF TAMPA, 
FLORIDA, DRIVES 3500 MILES A 
MONTH. HE CREDITS HIS MONTHLY 
SAVING OF 42 GALLONS OF GAS 
T0 B-W AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE. 
THIS TIME-TESTED TRANSMISSION 
UNIT, MADE FOR LEADING AUTO 


BUILDERS BY B-W'S WARNER GEAR, 


ACTUALLY CUTS ENGINE 
REVOLUTIONS 30%. 


WARNER SERVICE PARTS °* 
MANUFACTURING °* 
CHAIN « 


CALUMET STEEL * 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * 
MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * 





FLAME 
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These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., 
DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 


MARBON * 


PARTS *¢ 


PESCO PRODUCTS * 
WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


































JETS OF AIR KEEP THE 
IN B-W’S NORGE-HEAT 
FURNACE SPINNING AT 750 FEET PER re ay gp 
MINUTE. THIS HOLDS OIL PARTICLES IN THE ” dtl 
HOT ZONE UNTIL COMPLETELY CONSUMED, 
THERE IS NO RESIDUE ...NO SOOT. 
HANDKERCHIEF WIPED INSIDE THE 
SMOKE PIPE WILL SHOW NO SOIL! 





Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 








DRIVING OFF 

ENOUGH HEAT 
FROM A BUS CLUTCH 
TO WARM A HOUSE / 


STOPPING AND STARTING CONSTANTLY, BIG- 
CITY BUSES HEAT CLUTCHES To TEMPERATURES 
THAT COULD BE DESTRUCTIVE . BUT CLUTCHES 
FROM B-W‘S LONG DIVISION ARE VENTILATED 
IN A SPECIAL, FAST WAY. SO IN EACH DAY'S 
OPERATION , ENOUGH HEAT MAY 
BE DRIVEN OFF TO WARM A 
5-ROOM HOUSE FOR 7 HOURS 
DURING ZERO WEATHER. 
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INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MORSE 









In Florsheim Shoes, quality is always more 





than skin deep; it means the finest of 
everything, from top grade calfskin to pure 
silk stitching. And the result? Better looks, 
finer fit, longer wear and lower cost in the long 
run. That’s Florsheim quality— 


America’s standard of fine shoe value, 


Florsheim 






The Clipper, 
;¢ S-896 






The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
8 











LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 
issue . . . It should go a long way toward 
convincing some of my doting mothers that 













Newsweek—Ed Wergele- 


Doting mothers please note 


perhaps their children and the apes do have 
something in common. 


Josernu D. Brenna, M.D. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Dr. Watson’s Needle 


The statement in your Sept. 26 issue that 
I turned down the role of Doctor Watson in 
the new Sherlock Holmes radio series be- 
cause I was afraid of being “typed” is com- 
pletely incorrect. I have a great affection for 
the part of the good doctor and have played 
him in thirteen films and 261 performances 
on the air... 

The only reason that I am not appearing 
in the present series is that . . . no actor is 
receiving more than the AFRA rates of $100 
or $110 a week! ... I decided that my 
experience and reputation in the part were 
worth considerably more than this sum. 


Nicet Bruce 






Malibu, Calif, 
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no mato, 
forv MERCURY atagle ! ” 


THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THE HANDSOME NEW 1949 MERCURY! 


Its long! Its low! It’s really massive! No wonder 
owners say there isnt a smoother, smarter, more 
handsomely designed car than the 1949 MERCURY ! 
And they're right! There isnt! 
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BRUCE 


week's 
s Price 


$4 75 Y:s. the 1949 Mercury is the most beautiful 


- value today—in more ways than one! 
rote $6 ) . 


For everything in it has been road-proven by 
thousands of owners over millions of miles! 


You get a new 8-cylinder, V-type engine with 
surprising economy! Front coil springing! A truly 
restful ‘‘comfort-zone’’ ride! Easier steering! ‘'Super- 
safety’’ brakes! Increased all-round visibility! Plus 

— : ’ the luxury of foam rubber-cushioned seats! 
bill me 


c. 31, 1949 
anado only 


‘ork 18, N.Y. 
r 10, 1949 


See it! Drive it—and you’ll say: ‘‘/t’s Mercury 
for me!’’ 


White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields optional at extra cost MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Giant bells in the Tower of Pisa 
proclaim the city’s ancient glory 


OFFERS A WARM WELCOME... 


GO ON FINE AMERICAN EXPORT LINERS... 


OR YOU ... for every American visitor 
... sunny Italy stages a year-round 
pageant of color, charm and contrast. 


Her ageless wonders know no season. 
Any time is your time for such brilliant 
resorts as Capri, the Ligurian Riviera, 
Sicily .. . for magnificent Alpine slopes, 
designed for snow sports . . . for fascinat- 
ing historic sights seen nowhere else on 
earth but in Old World cities like Rome, 
Venice, Milan, Florence and many more, 
accessible by motor, plane or train. 


Perfect prelude to Italy’s marvels is your 
voyage on the popular new “4 Aces”. 
These fine, air-conditioned liners offer the 
utmost in modern American living at sea. 
Every other Tuesday to Italy and the 
Mediterranean, via the Southern Route. 


Also modern American liner LaGuardia 
in monthly service direct to Italy. 


Photographs by Ivan Dmitri ... sparkling sunlight ... azure waters blended on the Isle of Capri 


Coming in the Fall of 1950— 
the new 20,000-ton, 25-knot 
liners “Independence” and 
“Constitution,” with the new 
4 Aces” forming the only trans- 
atlantic fleet of completely air- 
MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA conditioned passenger vessels. 


Consult your travel agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
39 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE *« WASHINGTON ¢ CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « PORTLAND ¢ SEATTLE ¢ VANCOUVER 


Lovely, peaceful Sori on the Gulf of Genoa 











F Capri 


Genoa 
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THE $64 ONES: How big is a full-grown giant panda? 
That was one of the many questions thrown at the News- 
WEEK Library staff last week as researchers and depart- 
ment heads were putting this issue together. The query 
threw our librarians for a moment, 
but they are a hardened corps of 
information miners. They have 
coped successfully with such stick= 
ers as: What is a specialist in sex 
called? A Medicine researcher was 
checking terms for possible use in 
the “Queer People” story on page 
52. What is the required height for 
a Vatican guard? The Religion de- 
partment was preparing the Pope 
Pius XII cover story. (It’s 5 feet 8 inches.) Where is a 
place named Sans Origin? This was from a novice research- 
er not too familiar with cabled copy. What was the height 
of Mary Queen of Scots? The Radio staff was working on 
a story about Helen Hayes, a short woman, who was im- 
personating a 6-foot sovereign. From its 100,000 envelopes 
containing information filed by subject and individual. 
from more than 10,000 books on special fields, from every 
available encyclopedia, Who's Who, metropolitan tele- 
phone directory, state manual, guidebook, atlas, gazetteer, 
concordance, bibliography, and index, the Library staff 
exacts the answers to these and 300 more questions daily. 

The full-grown giant panda in the Bronx Zoo weighed 
exactly 303 pounds four days ago. 








SOUTHERN SHIFT: For the last six months a single ques- 
tion has been asked continuously by NEwsweex’s National 
Affairs department of its correspondents in Dixie. The 
query concerned shifting attitudes in the South toward 
the Negro and civil liberties. In addition to correspondents 
in the major cities below the Mason-Dixon Line, the 
question was also asked of social-service workers, mem- 
bers of the clergy, and editors of both daily and weekly 
newspapers. Frankly, NEwswEeEk was surprised and grati- 
fied by the forthright responses it received on such a con- 
troversial subject. The special report by National Affairs 
writer Malcolm Muir Jr., beginning on page 23 contains 
evidence, documented by all these contributors, that an 
evolutionary change in attitude is taking place throughout 
the Southland. 


THE COVER: The University of Michigan football team, 
coached by Benny Oosterbaan, is currently ranked with 
Notre Dame as one of the two top elevens in the Middle 
West, an area where the best college football will be seen 
this year. At least that’s the opinion of Lou Little, who is 
famous for his ability to evaluate 
gridiron greatness. The Columbia 
University coach, when interviewed 
Sept. 19 on the Newsweek Views 
the News television program, also 
picked Minnesota as another Mid- 
dle Western candidate for national 
honors. This season Coach Ooster- 
baan’s Michigan team, with a win- 
ning streak of 25 games, will face 
each week a rugged opponent eager to be the first to 
knock off the Michigan kingpins and the stuffing out of 
that mascot on the cover. For an appraisal of the man 
behind the Wolverines and the opposition he will meet. 
see page 78 (photo by Bert Emanuel). 
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NOW... CAPEHART TONE BRINGS TELEVISION TO LIFE! 


Maestro WILFRED PELLETIER of Metropolitan Opera Company 


‘ioe International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation bring you a new 
experience in television. For the first time, you enjoy living 
sound combined with a vivid image... to give you realism 
never before attained by any television receiver. Here is tone 
so full, so true it reproduces every shading of sound from 
whisper to whistle . . . from treble of flute to ramble of double- 
bass ...Today, IT & T brings you Capehart television. 


Today, television comes to life... through Capehart tone. 


aa. 


THERE’S MORE TO TELEVISION THAN MEETS THE EYE...WHEN YOU OWN A CAPEHART 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 












Capital Straws 

The end of the U. S. A-bomb monopoly 
had one immediate effect at the Penta- 
gon: Intimates report Secretary Johnson 
more determined than ever to quash all 
resistance to unification . . . There'll. be 
another woman envoy soon. Truman will 
appoint Mrs, Eugenie Anderson, Demo- 
cratic committeewoman from Minnesota, 
U.S. ambassador to Denmark . . . The 
controversial nomination of Leland Olds 
to a new term on the Federal Power 
Commission probably won’t be approved. 
Insiders predict Truman will withdraw 
it... Taft’s friends claim they will match 
every dollar organized labor pours into 
Ohio to defeat the GOP leader next year. 
It probably will be the most costly Sen- 
ate campaign in history. 






















Atomic Defense 

On several fronts Washington is push- 
ing plans for defense against any future 
atomic attack. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is preparing a detailed handbook 
on the effects of atom bombing. Heralded 
as one of the most important documents 
in the field since the Smyth report, the 
book will include data on designing atom- 
bomb-resistant buildings, the treatment 
of victims of atomic explosions, and civil- 
defense measures. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board is get- 
ting up a civilian-defense plan which 
would lean heavily on existing police, fire, 
and disaster-relief organizations. Mon 
Wallgren, soon to be appointed NSRB 
chairman, will be key man in the civilian- 
defense setup and also in top-level plan- 
ning for industrial mobilization. John 
Steelman, Presidential aide, has been 
running the agency temporarily. 



















Nehru’s Visit 

The forthcoming visit of Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru to the U.S. and Canada 
is primarily a get-acquainted, good-will 
mission, but it has political and economic 
overtones. Failure of U.S. and British 
policy in China has made both Washing- 
ton and London view India’s problems 
with increasing attention, especially in 
relation to events in Southeast Asia. 
Nehru also will talk with Truman and 
Acheson about the India-Pakistan dispute 
over Kashmir and about India’s dollar 
shortage, but specific decisions aren’t ex- 
pected immediately. Washington wants 
Nehru to see the U.S. (this is his first 
trip to North America) and Americans to 
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get acquainted with him. He'll make a 
number of speeches across the country 
and visit the TVA area during his three- 
week stay. 


Civil Rights Fight 

Truman’s Congressional lieutenants 
promise him that they'll get at least two 
civil-rights bills through the next session— 
anti-lynch and anti-poll tax. They also 
tell him that they feel just as certain of 
defeat on the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission measure. Despite this 
warning, Truman has agreed to their 
plan of trying the FEPC first. He wants 
to prove the Administration contention 
that the coalition-sponsored cloture rule 
put over last spring in the Senate would 
be ineffective against a filibuster when a 
genuinely controversial measure is in- 
volved. 


New York Senatorial Race 

Note how the New York special Senate 
election is shaping up as a broad testing 
ground of Truman’s Fair Deal in advance 
of the 1950 campaigns. It’s the first ade- 
quate public-opinion sampling since Tru- 
man was elected last year. Republicans 
managing Dulles, an untried campaigner, 
have drafted a “no holds barred” speak- 
ing tour, deliberately avoiding two errors 
of Dewey’s 1948 Presidential campaign: 
(1) There will be no high-level “unity” 
talks; Dulles will mix it on the issues with 
his opponent, former Governor Lehman. 
And (2) the GOP will concentrate on 
normally Republican upstate districts in- 
stead of trying to woo the racial-religious 
vote in New York City. 
National Notes 

Despite opposition from the New York 
bar and the Democratic machine, India 
Edwards, Democratic women’s director, 
expects Truman to name a woman Fed- 
eral judge there. The choice now lies be- 
tween Frieda Hennock, FCC commis- 
sioner, and Mrs. Bernard L. Shientag, an 
assistant district attorney . . . Expect a 
new blast from Senator Gillette in the 
wake of Truman’s insistence on the nomi- 
nation of Iowa’s Fair Dealing Democrat, 
Carroll Switzer, for a Federal judgeship 


. . » Because of the serious shake-up in the 


Alger Hiss defense staff, his lawyers will 
seek a 60-day postponement of his sec- 
ond trial. They probably won't get it 

You'll hear less about Barkley’s 
courting unless and until an engagement 
is announced. The “Veep’s” mail, highly 
friendly at first, has lately sounded a dis- 
approving note . . . New internal-revenue 
figures show there’s not a state in which 
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Uncle Sam isn’t collecting $100 in gam- 
ing-device taxes on each slot machine, 
although they’re illegal in most states. 
The State of Washington leads with 
6,939 machines. 


vW 


Trends Abroad 

Recent evidence makes Western de- 
fense officials less sure of Russia’s lack of 
long-range jet-powered bombers and fight- 
ers... U.S. and British firms are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in Spanish 
plans for electrification of the country’s 
railways . . . Latest on the invitation list 
for a White House visit is President Gon- 
zalez of Chile. To stress the importance 
to the U.S. of Chilean friendship, Tru- 
man’s invitation probably will be car- 
ried to Santiago by Assistant Secretary 
of State Miller . . . There’s increasing 
evidence that Czechoslovakia soon may 
be the scene of “high treason” trials like 
that of Hungary’s condemned ex-Foreign 
Minister Rajk. A score of leading Czech 
Communists recently were arrested in a 
renewed drive against the “anti-Comin- 
form underground.” 


Anti-Communist Guerrillas 

Observers recently returned from China 
report that guerrilla activity in Commu- 
nist-held areas exceeds that which existed 
during the Japanese occupation. The 
Communists also are encountering great 
difficulty in consolidating their gains. An 
economic downtrend is evident in many 
Communist areas, especially Shanghai, 
where industry is virtually at a standstill. 
Some high military authorities are urging 
a plan for clandestine aid to the non- 
Communist guerrillas, including some 
small arms and ammunition and printing 
presses to carry on a continual anti-Com- 
munist propaganda campaign. 


Tito’s Cold War 

Unbelievable as it sounds, the Yugo- 
slavs are carrying a vigorous anti-Kremlin 
campaign into the Soviet Union itself. A 
Russian-language information bulletin is 
being delivered through secret channels 
to high Soviet officials and to all Yugoslav 
residents and foreign embassies in Mos- 
cow. The bulletin reproduces the full texts 
of Yugoslav notes charging Soviet leader- 
ship with imperialistic designs, and in edi- 
torial comments it presents Tito as the 
representative of the true Lenin doctrine. 


A-Bombs for Britain? 

There’s strenuous U.S. Air Force op- 
position to the proposal for stockpiling 
American atom bombs in Britain—a plan 
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which British Defense Minister Alexander 
is expected to urge during his forthcom- 
ing Washington visit. These officials feel 
that an atom-bomb stockpile in Britain 
would be in a dangerously exposed posi- 
tion. They also say the long-range striking 
power of American B-36s makes such an 
atomic base superfluous and claim the 
British lack proper storage facilities. 
There’s some feeling in Washington that 
the British will ask for the stockpile with- 
out expecting to get it but will use the 
request as a bargaining point in order to 
receive U.S. defense help in Hong Kong 
and Southeast Asia. 


Switeh on Spain 

There'll be a switch before long in U. S. 
policy toward Franco Spain. Secretary of 
State Acheson has decided that he now 
cannot justify the American position in 
refusing to send an ambassador to Madrid 
on the ground of disapproval of Franco's 
policies. That’s because Washington gives 
diplomatic support to Tito’s Yugoslavia 
and in Latin America has recently re- 
affirmed that diplomatic recognition is 
extended regardless of the character of a 
regime. While the U. S. will not take the 
initiative, it is likely to support a United 
Nations move to cancel the 1946 resolu- 
tion under which ambassadors were with- 
drawn. 


Jerusalem Dispute 

Watch for a new British proposal for 
the settlement of the Jerusalem dispute. 
They’d like to partition the Holy City be- 
tween the Jews and the Arabs and guar- 
antee the partition by international treaty. 
The British fear that insistence on the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission pro- 
posal for internationalization will enable 
the Israeli ultimately to absorb all of Jeru- 
salem through infiltration. The U. S. still 
is committed to the internationalization 
scheme, but Tel Aviv thinks Washington 
would support an Israel compromise un- 
der which the Jewish part would be in- 
corporated into Israel and the Arab sec- 
tion of the city internationalized. 


Second-Front Argument 

The British are suggesting issuance of 
a joint white paper deflating Soviet propa- 
ganda regarding Allied efforts on the so- 
called second front during the war. For- 
eign Secretary Bevin is personally anxious 
to counteract Soviet reports minimizing 
the Western Allies’ contribution to victory 
by an official statement of the facts. The 
State Department, however, is lukewarm, 
most officials being content to leave Soviet 
claims unanswered. 


Foreign Notes 

Circulation of Communist newspapers 
in France now is the lowest since the war 
—about half the 1945 figure. Other Pari- 
sian papers report gains . . . With the 
lifting of sugar rationing in Sweden last 
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month, Norwegian border residents, still 
rationed, are applying for passports at 
such a rate that they're now dubbed 
“sugar passports” . Refugees from 
Rumania report that anti-Communist 
guerrillas are increasingly active, using 
arms hidden in the mountains during the 
war . . . To prevent new desertions to 
the West, Czechoslovakia is establishing 
a politico-ideological school,which ath- 
letes must attend before they are per- 
mitted to compete in sports events outside 
the country, . 
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Farm-Surplus Outlet 

Major U.S. farm organizations are get- 
ting behind the recent proposal by the 
UN Food and Agricultural Organization 
that an international commodities clear- 
inghouse be established to help finance 
distribution of the world’s surplus farm 
products. There’s a chance that influential 
groups such as the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the Grange will in- 
dorse the plan before it’s acted on at the 
FAO meeting in November. Farm leaders 
feel that such a plan, permitting sale of 
U.S. surplus farm products to “soft-cur- 
rency” nations unable to buy with dollars, 
is more promising than any solution yet 
proposed short of actual curbing of pro- 
duction. 


Steel Pension Issue , 

Officially Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has refrained from com- 
menting on the steel dispute, but two 
members, John D. Clark and Leon Key- 
serling, make no secret of their sympathy 
for labor. Chairman Nourse sides with 
management. As far as the noncontribu- 
tory welfare fund is concerned, Clark has 
told associates that steel management 
“might as well face the world we live in” 
and bow to Murray’s demands. He also 
maintains the stockholders will lose much 
more than the steelworkers by the current 
strike. 


Basiness Footnotes 

Watch for price cuts by major auto 
makers this winter. Producers already are 
adding to their sales forces and tidying 
up on rusty sales promotion . . . Don’t be 
surprised if there is a management change 
in the Lustron Corp. if the RFC puts 
more money into that Ohio prefab hous- 
ing company (see page 71) .. . Real- 
estate men now forecast a 900,000 home 
building year, only slightly under last 
year’s record . . . Congress probably will 
give the Veterans Administration authori- 
ty to extend repayment time on veteran 
housing loans from 25 to 30 years. The 
VA also is sure to be allowed to go higher 
than the present $4,000 limit in covering 
veteran down payments . . . Representa- 
tive Patman of Texas, chairman of the 
House small business committee, is draft- 
ing a bill to limit chain-store outlets to 


500 . . . Truman is expected to nominat: 
Donald C. Cook, Washington attorney, 
to the SEC. He’s from Michigan. 
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Movie Notes 

Insiders say the box office will get a bi: 
boost from the rough and ready perform- 
ance of John Barrymore Jr. in the forth- 
coming Technicolor production “The 
Sundowners.” He’s the son of Barrymore s 
third wife, Dolores Costello . . . Shelley 
Winters is the likely choice for the ill- 
fated factory girl in a proposed Pari- 
mount remake of Theodore Dreiser’s “An 
American Tragedy.” Montgomery Clift 
will star . . . The Reader’s Digest may 
enter the movie field with a series of 40- 
minute documentary films based on mod- 
ern problems . . . In M-G-M’s “To Please 
a Lady” Barbara Stanwyck will play 
opposite Clark Gable—one of the most 
potent star combinations in years. 


Radio Lines 

The Mutual network, now undergoing 
a complete programming reorganization, 
may shelve many of its current shows to 
concentrate on programs that appeal to 
rural audiences . . . Of all the major radio 
personalities recently purchased by CBS, 
only Lum and Abner still lack a sponsor. 
In an effort to find one, the network will 
give them a choice Saturday-night spot 
starting soon . . . Insiders are betting that 
NBC’s new cgmedy series Halls of Ivy 
will be a hit show of the year. Ronald 
Colman, known for making slow deci- 
sions, heard the audition record only once 
and promptly accepted the lead . . . De- 
spite the FCC blast against give-aways, 
the CBS show Sing It Again, after 70 
weeks without a sponsor, now has landed 
two and expects two more by next month. 


Book Notes 

Admiral Leahy’s memoirs are set for 
spring publication under the title “I Was 
There.” The book, covering Leahy’s years 
as Chief of Staff to F.D.R. and Truman, 
reveals for the first time the story of his 
efforts to stiffen Pétain’s attitude toward 
the Nazis . . . “John L. Lewis,” Saul 
Alinsky’s biography of the mine leader, 
will appear next month. Author of “Re- 
veille for Radicals,” Alinsky presents the 
first detailed picture of the stormy Lewis 
. . . Charlotte Adams, food writer and 
sister of the fashion writer Elizabeth 
Hawes, plans to edit a series of cook- 
books of different nations. First will be a 
translation of Ada Boni’s “Italian Talis- 
man Cook Book” . . . “Conversational 
Drawing,” by the commercial artist Ed- 
ward H. Freedman, will be a “how-to- 
do-it,” based on the author’s belief that 
anyone who can doodle can draw . . - 
Donald Culross Peattie has a new nature 
book due this month titled “American 
Heartwood.” It’s a story of the nation 
told in terms of its trees. 
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How to up production...sitting down on the job! 


HIS production manager sails 

through work withamazing speed. 
He crams dozens of appointments, 
letters, and important decisions into 
each busy day. 


Production increases. ..while he lit- 
erally sits down on the job! For his 
comfortable chair keeps him alert yet 
relaxed every minute. 


Yes, sitting is important in every 
position. That’s why Shaw-Walker 
has specially “‘time-engineered’’ cor- 
rect, restful chairs for all manner of 
office work—chairs that deliver day- 
long comfort and lifetime wear! 


Only Shaw-Walker could design 
chairs such as these. For they are 
vorn of fifty years’ active experience 
in serving the needs and saving the 
time of American business. 





items—each “‘time-engineered”’ for the 
needs of every job and worker. If you 
are setting up a new business, or 
merely wish to modernize worn, out- 














dated offices, be sure to use Shaw- 
Walker equipment throughout. It 
will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 





















































Arm and shoulder comfort. 


Seat correctly sloped, front 
to back. 


Body contact only with 
pleasant wood — touching 
no metal. 


write 


“Built Like a 
Skyscrapet” 





























Convex-curve back support 
...lets spine relax without 
slumping. 


























Correct height and shape 
— we. to assure leg comfort ... 


freedom from tension. 



































Packed with ideas for stretching office time! 


Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating 
cost! A wealth of ideas on “‘time-engineered”’ office sys- 
tems and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! 
Just off the press! Write today on business letterhead 
to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 4, Michigan. 




























And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
files, fireproof cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies — 4,000 different 














Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 





Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 












Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 


Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





PA new Soviet peace offensive is expected by the White 
House as Stalin’s follow-up on attainment of an atomic weap- 
on. The effort may manifest itself in another Russian formula 
for atomic-energy control. 

The U. S, will continue to insist upon international inspection 
as the foundation of any control program and will turn a deaf 
ear to demands that A-bomb stockpiles be liquidated. 


Prospects for an agreement are negligible, but lively debate 
can be expected as both sides jockey for propaganda advan- 
tage. Truman is studying a suggestion that the U.S. make 
free publication of its proposals inside Russia a prerequisite 
to any discussions. 

A Truman-Stalin meeting seems less likely than ever. The 
President is not wavering in his refusal to see the Soviet leader 
anywhere except in Washington. 


> A Taft-Hartley injunction in the steel strike is not expected 
immediately. Truman and his advisers see little profit in an- 
other cooling-off period on the heels of the 78-day extension 
of the original strike deadline. 

The present temper of the Administration is to let the con- 
testants struggle awhile. Steel stockpiles will cushion the 
strike’s immediate effect, and the hope is that new pension 
contracts with the auto industry and with small steel pro- 
ducers will weaken Big Steel’s resistance. 

Congressional pressure for an injunction can be expected, if 
the strike continues. The impact of a prolonged struggle on 
the domestic economy and on foreign-aid programs would 
also force Presidential action. 


> Truman is expressing satisfaction with the record of the 
8lst Congress to date. He is telling intimates that the GOP 
can no longer tag this a “do-nothing” session. 

Missing links in the Fair Deal program will be campaign ma- 
terial in 1950. The Democratic battle cry will stress Taft- 
Hartley repeal, health insurance, new public-power programs, 
and the Brannan plan. The cash-subsidy farm proposal is still 
considered political magic. 


> Republicans are still groping for a farm program of their 
own. They admit privately that the Sioux City conference 
produced few results, except to show clearly that the chal- 
lenge of the Brannan plan can only be met by some equally 
attractive GOP program. 

Redoubled efforts to produce such a program can be expected, 
since Republicans believe they detect growing skepticism on 
the Brannan plan among farmers. 


> A Presidential request for tax increases is now foreseen by 
Congressional leaders. They predict that Truman, torn be- 
tween deficit financing and higher taxes in an election year, 
will decide the latter is a lesser evil. 


Hopes for a balanced budget went glimmering with news of 
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Russia’s atomic explosion. A continued high level of foreign 
aid will more than cancel out any domestic economies. 
Some excise-tax cuts are expected when the Ways and Means 
Committee drafts a tax-revision bill early next year. However, 
Chairman Doughton will insist that such cuts be more than 
offset by increasing corporate, estate, and gift taxes. Personal- 
income levies will probably remain unchanged. 


> The September employment upturn encourages govern- 
ment economists, but only mildly. Even discounting effects of 
the steel strike, seasonal factors will probably increase unem- 
ployment in October and November. 


A significant economic signpost will come in December, when 
a pre-Christmas employment increase usually occurs. Business 
confidence could hinge on this and on the magnitude of holi- 
day retail sales. 

Areas of high unemployment will continue to get a measure 
of government relief. Federal procurement offices and loan 
agencies are giving special attention to 35 such areas. 


> Proponents of the economic expansion bill are still active, 
despite returning confidence in the economic outlook. A new 
drive for labor support is opening, and Congressional hear- 
ings are expected early next year. 

The business upturn is considered temporary by those push- 
ing this legislation. They point to anticipated lower capital 
investments as an omen of poorer days ahead. 

Administration support is unlikely, but if the economy tobog- 
gans next year the measure could become a plank in the Dem- 
ocratic platform. 


> Expulsion of Communist-dominated unions from the ClO 
can be expected by early 1950. About ten groups will be 
affected, including the huge United Electrical Workers. 
CIO leaders are readying a purge in case the left-wingers fail 
to disaffiliate themselves at the November convention. The 
plan involves: (1) Documentation by President Murray of 
the unions’ anti-ClO defiance, (2) strengthening of the ClO 
constitution, and (3) revocation of union charters by the Na- 
tional Executive Board. 

New organizing committees will promptly attempt to bring 
rank-and-file members of the expelled units back into the CIO. 
In any event, there will be no reprieves for the Communists. 


> More Government reorganization can be expected next 
year. Truman has ordered the Budget Bureau to study all 
Hoover commission reports and recommend plans for sub- 
mission to Congress. 


Plans for a Welfare Department, which Congress vetoed this 
summer, may be resubmitted as legislation, instead of an- 
other reorganization proposal. 


> A fast-moving second session of the 81st Congress is the 
aim of Truman’s Congressional leaders. Despite likelihood of 
a January filibuster on civil rights, Lucas and Rayburn see 
adjournment by July 31 at the latest. Republicans, equally 
eager to campaign next summer, will probably cooperate. 
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Manufacturers and Bankers are 


"Solid for the South!” 


Ask leading manufacturers-and bankers! Ask Southern wholesalers 
and retailers! You will get a solid vote of confidence in the future 
of the rural South. Southern farm families are a huge, new, up- 
and-coming market no advertiser can afford to-overlook today! 


Bo. 


BIRMINGHAM + RALEIGH - 


“Diversified farming is rapidly 
replacing the single crop system 
throughout the South.This means 
more livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts... better cotton and tobacco 

. richer and more abundant 
pastures . . . larger yields of corn, 
hay and other foodstuffs . . . less 
debt, more wealth and higher 
standards of living.” 


Cc. W. BAILEY 

President 

The First National Bank of Clarksville 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


“The rural South is making tre- 
mendous strides in business pro- 
gress, offering continuously in- 
creasing opportunities to build 
new sales records. We are both 
optimistic and confident in the 
future of the South. as a market. 
Farm families of the 14 Southern 
states are extremely important 
customers in our business.” 


J. A. McILNAY 
General Sales Manager 
RAY-O-VAC Company 


“Record - breaking increases in 
depositsin country banks through- 
out the South during the last 
decade reflect the strong economic 
position enjoyed by Southern 
farm families. Soil conservation, 
crop diversification and farm 
mechanization and electrification 
are bringing a new era of prosperity 
to the rural South.” 


Cc. M. MALONE 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
The Second National Bank 
Houston, Texas 


“Wearereally solid for the South! 
Our Southern region has consist- 
ently led in home freezer sales 
since the war and we expect our 
greatest rural expansion in the 
South. What other region holds 
such promise? To sell this great, 
new Southern farm market, we 
believe The Progressive Farmer 
has what it takes!” 


R. V. NEWBELL 


Advertising Manager 
Deepfreeze Division 
Motor Products Corporation 


MORE THAN $2 MILLION was invested in 
advertising in The Progressive Farmer 
in the first half of 1949. During that 
period, The Progressive Farmer led 
every sectional farm magazine in the 
U. S. in advertising revenue—leading 
the second Southwide farm magazine 
by more than 2 to 1. 


Your advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer is your one best route to sales 
in the prosperous rural South. More 
Southern farm families read more ad- 
vertising in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer than in 
any other publication. 


more THAN A MILLION 
SOUTHERN 


FARM FAMILIES 





MEMPHIS + DALLAS + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + EDW. S. TOWNSEND CO., SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


(huick change attist 


Hundreds of thousands are now enjoy- 
ing RCA’s thrilling new way of playing 
records . . . they marvel at its wonderful 
tone ... and the speed with which it 
changes records. 


Prolonged research is behind this achieve- 
ment, research which sought —for the first 
time in 70 years of phonograph history —a 
record and automatic player designed for 
each other. 

Revolutionary is its record-changing 
principle, with mechanism inside the 


central spindle post on which records 
are so easily stacked. Result: a simpli- 
fied machine, that changes records in 
5 seconds. 

Remarkable, too, are the new records— 
only 6% inches in diameter—yet giving as 
much playing time as conventional 12-inch 
records. Unbreakable, these compact vinyl 
plastic discs use only the distortion-free 
“quality zone”... for unbelievable beauty 
of tone. 


Value of the research behind RCA’s 







World’s fastest automatic changer—in RCA 45 rpm system— 


- 


changes records in 5 seconds. 


45 rpm system—which was started 11 
years ago at RCA Laboratories—is seen 
in the instant acceptance, by the public, 
of this better way of playing records. 
Music lovers may now have both the 45 
rpm system, and the conventional “78.” 
7 ak * 

Development of an entirely new record- 
playing principle is just one of hundreds of 
ways in which RCA research works for you. 
Leadership in science and engineering adds 
value beyond price to any product of RCA, 
or RCA Victor. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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THE REPUBLIC: 


Fall—Fanatic Fans, 


The country air smelled of burning 
leaves and city crowds smelled of moth 
balls. Frost had nipped New England 
maples into gaudy reds and _ yellows. 
Middle Western fields were striped with 
corn shocks and _ polka-dotted with 
pumpkins. 

Americans shouted themselves voice- 
less in baseball parks and football sta- 
diums. Other Americans clustered around 
radio and television sets, straining to 
share the exhilaration of bat striking ball 
and young bodies hurtling themselves into 
heaps. 

A few sour-faced men in richly paneled 
offices worried about strikes that might 
be ruinous to the national economy. And 
a few hundred thousand men on strike 
wondered what the kids would use for 
shoes when their new ones were scuffed 
through. But they were willing to accept 
consequences of unemployment 
today for the hope of pensions 
tomorrow. 

In laboratories and in rooms 
under military guard looking out 
upon the Washington Monu- 
ment, other knots of solemn men 
furrowed their brows over the 
knowledge that Russia’s rulers 
now had it in their power to raise 
mushrooms of atomic smoke 
that would suck the world into 
another war. 

But even the worried ones in- 
quired periodically about the 
fortunes of the Yankees, the 
Dodgers, or Michigan. 

Some of President Truman’s 
associates had opposed an- 
nouncement of the bad tidings 
from Russia on the ground that 
it might provoke hysteria in 
the United States. But what 
hysteria was manifested last 
week was the hysteria of sports 
fans. Whether Americans were 
numbed by the enormity of the 
strike and atomic news, or so 
inured to crises that a couple 
more didn’t make any impres- 
sion, wasn’t quite clear. 

Whatever the explanation, it 
Was autumn again and the coun- 
try was enjoying it. The frost was 
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Forgotten Crises 


on the pumpkin but not on America’s 
mood, Maybe Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
Columbia University was right in guess- 
ing that America wasn’t as deeply in love 
with security as some of its politicians 
had supposed. 


LABOR: 


Steel War 


Philip Murray, a stubborn man, felt 
that he was an aggrieved one as well. As 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, Murray had made what 
he thought were notable concessions. 
First, at Harry S. Truman’s request, he 
agreed to three postponements of his 
strike against the steel industry for 77 
days while a Presidential fact-finding 
board and a craggy-faced Federal media- 





American autumn in the age of the atom 


tor, Cyrus S. Ching, tried vainly to find 
a formula for peace. 

And then he conceded a point to indus- 
try by dropping his pay demands as rec- 
ommended by the board. But Murray was 
a man of principle, too. The board had 
also recommended a welfare and pension 
plan paid for entirely by the employers 
at the rate of 6 cents an hour per worker 
for welfare and 4 cents an hour for pen- 
sions. And there, with righteous fervor, 
he took his stand. 

The U.S. Steel officials who faced Mur- 
ray in Room 735 of the Hotel William 
Penn in Pittsburgh were equally stub- 
born, however, and they likewise felt ag- 
grieved, For they had made concessions 
no less impressive than his. They had ap- 
peared before the fact-finding board even 
though they considered it extralegal and 
believed the President should have in- 
voked the Taft-Hartley Act. If they had 
then refused to accept the board’s recom- 
mendations, that was their privilege; they 
had no obligation to do so, But it wasn’t 
the cost at which they had balked. 

On the contrary, they had been per- 
fectly willing to pay the 10 cents 
an hour per worker for welfare 
and pensions. What they refused 
to accept was the idea that the 
workers themselves shouldn’t be 
required to pay anything into the 
fund. They, too, were men of 
principle. And they were as fer- 
vently righteous about their own 
position as Murray was about his. 

The? Pension Pauazzle: So 
there was the issue—noncontribu- 
tory pensions as demanded by 
Murray vs. contributory pensions 
as demanded by U.S. Steel and 
other leading steel corporations. 

At first glance the issue might 
have seemed a bit fuzzy. Big 
Steel had loug ago accepted the 
idea of noncontributory pensions 
in the so-called captive coal 
mines and for high-salaried ex- 
ecutives. But steel officials con- 
sidered this irrelevant, In the 
case of the coal mines, it was the 
United States Government which 
had established the noncontribu- 
tory pension system when it was 
running them some three years 
ago; as for the executive pen- 
sions, they were needed to at- 
tract men of high caliber (see 
Acme page 68). 

The industry argued, in the 
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words of the Bethlehem Steel Co., that 
“refusing to allow employes to continue 
the long-accepted principle of sharing the 
cost of protecting themselves and their 
families would strike a blow at the princi- 
ple of self-help and dignity, which has 
been fundamental in American life.” 

Behind this argument was a deadly fear 
that the something-for-nothing philosophy 
eventually would wreck the industry. If 
the industry agreed to assume full finan- 
cial responsibility for protecting its work- 
ers against the hazards of ill health and 
old age, there would be no limit to the 
demands the workers made on it, steel 
officials declared. They cited John L. 
Lewis, who, having drained the United 
Mine Workers’ welfare and pension fund, 
was now striking to force even greater 
contributions from the coal operators. 

Not all of the industry went along with 
Big Steel and the other major companies. 
Portsmouth Steel, Standard Steel Works, 
and eventually American Can saw no 
reason to fight for the principle of con- 
tributory pensions. But these gaps in the 
front were insignificant. The rest of the 
industry remained adanffnt. 

The Strike: As a result, last week the 
inevitable happened. Precisely at 12:01 
on the morning of Oct. 1, Murray ordered 
401,216 USA members in the plants of 
37 basic steel producers and their subsid- 
iaries to quit work. He also halted the 
mining of iron ore by 12,117 workers in 
Northern Minnesota, and shut down a 
score of industries allied with the steel 
companies. In all, approximately 500,000 
USA members went on strike. 

There was no violence and little excite- 
ment. Everyone had expected Murray’s 
action. Steel furnaces had already been 
banked and cooled. In some plants the 
workers had already quit in anticipation 


*Signing the contract, left to right: Ken Bannon, 
national director of the UAW’s Ford department; 
Walter Reuther, UAW president; and John Bugas, 
director of industrial relations for the company. 
Standing behind Reuther: William Clay Ford, young- 
est of the brothers. 
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of the strike order. For the time being, 
the White House planned to keep hands 
off. A White House spokesman said: “The 
President is through. From now on they 
are on their own.” The, Federal mediators 
planned to keep trying, however. Ching’s 
top assistant, William N. Margolis, de- 
clared: “Our job now appears to be to 
settle a strike.” 

There really wasn’t much the White 
House could do. True, the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorized the President to call for 
an 80-day injunction and name a special 
board to investigate. But the President 
could do this only when the strike became 
a national emergency, and even then he 
was unlikely to: (1) because he opposed 
the act, (2) because there had already 
been a 77-day cooling-off period, and 
(3) because a fact-finding board had 
already conducted an investigation. 

The President had an alternative: He 
could invoke the seizure clause of the 
Selective Service Act, take over the steel 
mills, and settle the strike. But the indus- 
try was almost certain to fight that bit- 
terly. The reason: In all likelihood the 
settlement would be entirely on the 
union’s terms; the industry could hardly 
expect Mr. Truman to reject his own 
board’s recommendations. 

No one expected an early settlement. 
And, with the coal miners also on strike, 
the eventual impact on the nation’s econ- 
omy would almost certainly be devastat- 
ing. Murray served warning that, unless 
the steel fabricating and processing plants 
(their contracts expire between Oct. 15 
and Dec. 1) accepted the noncontribu- 
tory-pension plan, he would shut them 
down, too, by calling out another 500,000 
USA members. The companies involved 
manufacture a wide variety of articles, 
ranging from hairpins to locomotives. 

In Detroit, the outlook was for a 
month to six weeks of uninterrupted pro- 
duction. Then, if the steel and coal 
strikes were still on, the auto plants 
would have to shut down, making 725,- 
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Ford and the UAW made peace,* but the Preskitt family had to take up arms to protect its non-union mine 


000 workers idle. General Electric be- 
lieved the steel walkout would cripple 
its operations in three or four weeks. The 
railroads already were feeling the impact. 

The form charts might be wrong. The 
strike might turn out to be a “quickie.” 
But for the moment the outlook for the 
nation’s economy was black. 


Coal War 


To John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers the steel strike seemed a deep- 
dyed plot. The conspirators: Philip Mur- 
ray and the steel companies. The target: 
John L. 

It had long been evident, the UMW 
Journal commented caustically last week, 
that a “master plan of economic entrap- 
ment was to be executed to ‘get Lewis’ 
in 1949.” 

Although the charge reflected a severe 
case of economic and political paranoia, 
the fact remained that Lewis and the 
UMW had been placed in a vastly less 
favorable bargaining position by the 
strike in steel. To the captive coal mines 
it no longer made any difference whether 
the miners’ walkout continued or not 
since they produced for the steel mills, 
which now were shut down. Nor would 
the other coal operators have to worry 
too much about getting back into pro- 
duction if the steel strike continued. 

The UMW Journal ranted at Murray 
and the CIO saying they were attempt- 
ing to impose “a political back-door av- 
proach to compulsory arbitration” on the 
nation’s workers by accepting the Presi- 
dential fact-finding board’s report on the 
steel issues. 

Meanwhile, the UMW strike itself was 
marked by (1) increasing though spo- 
radic violence and (2) a rare gesture of 
good will on the part of Lewis. The vio- 
lence was induced on the one hand by the 
efforts of non-union mines to keep running 
and on the other by restlessly roving 
bands of UMW pickets with rifles, shot- 
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guns, and sticks of dynamite, who used 
direct action to stop them. 

The gesture: an order sending 102,000 
miners back to work in the anthracite 
ficlds-of Northeastern Pennsylvania and 
the bituminous fields west of the Missis- 
sippi. This would keep home owners from 
going cold this winter. 


Auto Peace 


Like the steel industry, the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. disliked the Presidential fact- 
finding board’s recommendations on non- 
contributory pensions. But unlike steel, 
Ford saw no reason to fight about them. 
Last week, even as steel was shutting 
down in anticipation of a strike, Ford 
capitulated to Walter Reuther and the 
United Auto Workers, CIO, on the issue. 
It signed an unprecedented two-and-one- 
half-year contract, under which 112,- 
000 workers would be able to retire at 
the age of 65, after 30 years of service, 
with $100-a-month pensions. 

This $100 would include the workers’ 
social-security benefits, but except for 
their social-security payroll deductions it 
would not cost them a cent. The com- 
pany would foot the entire bill, estimated 
at 8% cents an hour per worker, or about 
$20,000,000 a year. 

Agreement came at 2:09 a.m. Sept. 
29, more than two hours past the 12:01 
sttike deadline which the union had set. 
Negotiations had been going on for 120 
days. In the solarium of the Sheraton 
Hotel in Detroit, 40 sleep-hungry rep- 
resentatives of the UAW and Ford had 
been closeted in continuous session for 
34 hours and 39 minutes. 

Within ten minutes union and com- 
pany officials were ready for the signing 
ceremony. Reuther’s hard blue eyes were 
clear and bright. He looked jubilant. But 
John S. Bugas, Ford vice president in 
charge of industrial relations, looked far 
from downcast himself. The plan was “a 
very good bargain for Ford, its employes, 
and for the union,” he declared. 

New Precedent: The UAW had won 
the biggest CIO victory of 1949. And it 
was a victory which would have reper- 
cussions not only throughout Detroit but 
throughout all American industry. Now 
that Ford had granted noncontributory 
pensions, it would be difficult for other 
auto workers to resist them. Ford’s ca- 
pitulation also weakened the position of 
the steel industry. 


DEFENSE: 


Politics and the Atom 


Now that the Soviet Union had pro- 
uced an atomic explosion, the question 
whether United States atomic develop- 
ment was in sure or shaky hands was a 
matter of increased importance. The 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
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Energy, after months of investigation, 


should have been ready with an answer.. 


Last week the committee’s chairman, 
Sen, Brien McMahon of Connecticut, and 
its vice chairman, Rep. Carl T. Durham 
of North Carolina, gave the answer—or 
what they thought was the answer—in a 
draft report. They concluded that the 
Atomic Energy Commission, under chair- 
manship of David E. Lilienthal, had doné 
and was doing an excellent job. 

But Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa, whose charge of “incredible mis- 
management” had precipitated the in- 
vestigation, called the McMahon-Durham 
answer a “whitewash” and said he 
doubted whether the committee itself 
would accept it. Meanwhile, Sen. William 
F. Knowland of California complained 
that the report had been printed and cir- 
culated among committee members with- 
out prior committee discussion of its 
contents. 

It was more than a coincidence that 
McMahon and Durham were Democrats 
and Hickenlooper and Knowland Republi- 


cans. The Atomic Energy Commission 
had been made a political football at the 
time of Lilienthal’s confirmation by the 
Senate and had continued to be kicked 
around in spite of the life-or-death impor- 
tance of its job. And since there were 
more Democrats than Republicans on the 
joint committee, the probability was that 
the McMahon-Durham report, or some- 
thing very like it, would be adopted by 
the majority. 

Politics aside, most members of Con- 
gress seemed satisfied with the job Lilien- 
thal and his associates had done. True, 
the AEC had underestimated the time 
it would take the Russians to build a 
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bomb. But the commission’s policy of 
concentrating on bomb production in the 
early stages of atomic development had 
been vindicated by Russia’s surprising 
progress. Moreover, nobody had been 
able to prove that alleged laxity in se- 
curity methods had contributed to the 
Russian success. 
* Strong Meat: But it was a question 
whether Congress would accept such 
strong statements as those in the Mc- 
Mahon-Durham report (although tech- 
nically confidential, it was quickly leaked 
to the press): 
> “The extensive testimony on security by 
concealment includes no evidence hinting 
that Russia obtained secrets from the 
commission which advanced by one day 
the date when she completed her first 
atom bomb.” 
> The commission has never hired per- 
sons with “strong Communist leanings” 
except in a few “calculated-risk” cases. 
There was bound to be a violent parti- 
san squabble over the report and the way 
it was being handled. But members of the 





Harris & Ewing 


Atom commissioners get a “well done” from the Congressional investigator* 
La) 


commission thought the storm would be 
of short duration and that Congress would 
henceforth be less critical and more co- 
operative. In private committee sessions, 
interest had shifted from past security to 
future production. 

Commission Wants: What the com- 
mission wanted at once was return of the 
$40,000,000 in operating cash which 
Congress had lopped off the President's 
budget for atomic development, an addi- 
tional $20,000,000 for this purpose, and 
authority to contract for a $300,000,000 





*Left to right: Chairman Lilienthal and Commis- 
sioners Pike, Dean (standing), Strauss, and Senator 
McMahon. 
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Panda-monium: John tossed dishes, Pegg 


plant expansion. In view of the news 
from Russia, Mr. Truman _ probably 
would ask for it at this session and Con- 
gress doubtless'would comply. 

The modesty of the commission’s fi- 
nancial wants was accounted for by gen- 
eral satisfaction with its present rate of 
bomb production (still a military secret) 
and limitations on its raw-materials sup- 
ply. 

This question of raw materials, dis- 
cussed at meetings of United States, 
Canadian, and British atomic experts, 
last week produced unrevealed recom- 
mendations for a new understanding 
about uranium supplies. Discussions were 
to be resumed sometime in “the near 
future.” Britain wanted to make its own 
bombs from a share of Congo uranium, 
but the United States hoped to continue 
producing all of the West’s bombs. 


PEOPLE: 
Bogie’s Morocean Campaign 


It was a quiet night at El Morocco 
until Bogie got there. Then things picked 
up. For Bogie—known to the income-tax 
bureau as Humphrey Bogart and to his 
film public as The Leer—arrived with 
two stuffed baby giant pandas in tow. In 
the zebra-striped confines of the swanky 
New York night club, Bogie’s “compan- 
ions” were unusual enough to inspire 
lifted eyebrows and a slight buzz. 

The buzz grew to a roar when Rabin 
Roberts, a dark-haired and lush model, 
kittenish under the influence of “quite a 
few drinks,” decided that she wanted 
one of the 20-pound pandas. Egged on 
by Leonard McBain, El Morocco’s press 
agent, she sauntered over to the Bogart 
table and made a grab for one of the 
outsize toys. 

“No, you don’t,” the movie tough guy 
snarled in the voice that chills millions. 
“I’m a happily married man.” 

“It seemed like a challenge,” Robin 
Roberts said later. Hardly in a state to 
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N. ¥. Daily Mirror 


call attention to Bogie’s non sequitur, 
she tried to make a dash for it. Leaping 
to his feet, Bogie seized her right wrist 
and, calling into play the jujitsu he 
mastered in his Hollywood basic train- 
ing, he sent the model sprawling on the 
thick carpeting. 

“It hurt,” Robin complained later, 
“and I was also so humiliated. I said to 
him: “Where do you think you are—in 
the movies now? Keep your damned 
doll.” 

Flying Saucer: It was a quiet eve- 
ning no longer. Peggy Rabe, another 
model, made a pass at the panda. Bogart 
gave her a shove, too, but not hard 
enough to ground her. Outraged, Peggy's 
escort, John Jelke 3rd, joined the tussle. 
Dishes were exchanged by the combat- 
ants and a flying saucer hit Peggy on the 
hip. It left a bruise. 

Before mayhem had been compounded, 
however, Jelke wisely retired (he had 
once lost a tooth in another El] Moroccan 
battle), and Bogie was out on the street— 
accompanied by his pandas. 

So far it was still in the realm of good 
clean fun. Robin Roberts persuaded re- 
porters and photographers to inspect the 
scars of battle—two swelling bruises on 
her chest—and prepared to call it a night. 
Then she tried to sit down and found 
that her injuries were more than skin- 
deep. 

Her one-point landing had hurt her 
back. That Bogie had been barred from 
El Morocco in perpetuity as a result of 
the fracas was not enough to salve her 
dignity or the pain in her bustle. A little 
legal action would help, she thought, 
and maybe bring her to the attention of 
Hollywood talent scouts. 

On Wednesday her lawyer filed an as- 
sault charge and obtained a summons 
against Bogie from Magistrate Hyman 
Bushel. All that night a process server 
searched the night clubs for the povie 
badman, to no avail. 

But though he was still not in the law’s 
clutches, Bogie was getting his bumps— 
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got pushed, Robin fell; Bogie wrestled, and Baby forgave all 


from “Baby,” his actress-wife Lauren 
Bacall. He insisted that he was “a lovable 
character, about as vicious as Margaret 
O’Brien,” and protested volubly: “Me 
hit a woman? Why, I’m too sweet and 
chivalrous—besides, it’s dangerous.” Baby 
was coyly baleful. 

“This [censored] husband of mine 
has to go out and get loaded,” she said 
bitterly. 

“Isn't everybody, at 
answered weakly. 

“That’s what happens when you're 
pushing 50. I'll have to take him in a 
dark corner and burn his ears.” Irration- 
ally she added: “You can quote me on 
this—My husband is wonderful . . . After 
all, he was only out with a panda.” But 
she couldn't resist rubbing it in by hum- 
ming a few bars of “Some Enchanted 
Evening” every time the “incident” was 
mentioned. 

Tagged: It was not until Thursday 
morning at 8:30 that the process server 
caught up with Bogie—while he was still 
asleep in his hotel room. Heavy-lidded 
and tousle-haired, Bogie accepted the 
summons with a grin and a groan. 

At Magistrates Court the next day a 
nattily dressed Bogart stood silently at 
the side of his lawyer, Charles Weinstein, 
while a  woman-packed courtroom 
cheered. For Robin Roberts the crowd 
had no sympathy. The whole thing was a 
“publicity stunt” and an attempt at “polite 
blackmail” by a “Hollywood-stricken fe- 
male,” Weinstein argued. Siding with 
Bogie, Magistrate John R. Starkey ruled 
that Bogart was “entitled to use enough 
force to- protect his property” and dis- 
missed the charge. 

But though Bogie had been vindicated, 
the public was warned. In 1947 Baby 
Bacall had put up signs in their house: 
“Danger! Alcohol and Bogart at work! 
Do not discuss: Politics—Religion—Wom- 
en—Men—Pictures—Theater.” For _ its 
safety, the New York and Hollywood 
bistro brigade could now add another 
dangerous category: Pandas. 


4 a.m.,” he 
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THE SOUTH: 


Report on Racial Trends 


A few weeks ago in Frankfort, Ky., 
George Adams, a 19-year-old Negro went 
on trial for shooting Ransom Maddox, a 
28-year-old white war veteran. The Negro 
claimed Maddox had been drinking and 
that he had killed the white man in self- 
defense. When the trial opened, Adams’s 
lawyer protested that Negroes had been 
excluded from the jury. The judge dis- 
missed the jurors and called for an all- 
Negro jury. It found the Negro youth 
guilty of voluntary manslaughter. 

Not many years ago thi® action would 
have been unthinkable. It would have 
given staunch defenders of white su- 
premacy a galloping nightmare. Last 
week a NEWSWEEK survey turned up sim- 
ilar symptoms that would have 
disturbed the sleep of old Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest,* the 
Civil War cavalryman who was 
the first national leader of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

In Jackson, Miss., for instance, 
where Negroes and whites are 
almost equally divided and re- 
lations are tense, a concert 
manager recently had the 
temerity to book a Negro soprano 
for a recital at a leading white 
hotel. Far from snubbing her, 
the whites turned out in such 
numbers that she had to give an 
extra performance. Not long be- 
fore, the singer had worked as a 
house servant in a nearby town. 

In Birmingham last month 
when the new all-Negro radio 
station WEDR opened, Mayor 
Cooper Green and Gov. Big Jim 
Folsom were on hand to extend 
congratulations and, incidental- 
ly, get in a little politicking. 
Similarly, in Atlanta, few eye- 
brows were raised when Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield  cred- 
ited Negro voters with re- 
electing him last month. Once 
such an acknowledgment would 
have been political suicide. 

In Virginia, the Richmond Rebels pro- 
fessional football team’s star fullback is 
a Negro schoolteacher named Fred 
(Cannonball) Cooper, the first colored 
player in the league’s history. 

Lost Cause? Does all this mean there 
has been a repeal of race discrimination— 
a peaceful solution to what the Swedish 
sociologist Gunnar Myrdal labeled “An 
American dilemma” in his two brilliant 
volumes on Southern race relations? Is 
white supremacy about to join Know 
Nothingism, anti-Masonry, and the Vigi- 
lantes in the scrap heap of lost causes? 


a 





*Also famous for his phrasing of a military axiom 
for w inning battles: “Git thar fustest with the most- 


est men. 
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That would be going too fast. It would 
imply that the South is a homogeneous 
society instead of a complex mosaic em- 
bracing incredibly backward rural re- 
gions, increasingly enlightened urban 
centers, and many towns that are halfway 
between. - 

Actually there are many Souths and 
many Southerners. There is no real con- 
tradiction in the fact that a liberal scholar 
like Frank Porter Graham should sit in 
the Senate for North Carolina while 
Mississippi so recently sent Theodore 
Bilbo to the Senate and keeps John 
Rankin in the House. The region is noted 
for bigoted, incendiary journalism; yet it 
harbors such temperate journalists as 
John Temple Graves II of The Birming- 
ham Post, Virginius Dabney of The Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch, Ralph McGill of 
The Atlanta Constitution, and Hodding 





Carter of the Delta Democrat-Times. 
While it is still worth a man’s hide to 
admit sympathy for the CIO in the in- 
terior of Mississippi, at the edge of the 
Galf at Biloxi it is accepted as a matter 
of course that seamen belong to the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. 

Thus, although race relations have 
definitely improved, with a notable accel- 
eration in the last eight or ten years, the 
change has been uneven. There are no 
easy answers. 

The South’s most notorious index to the 
state of race feeling is a file kept in the 
Tuskegee (Negro) Institute in Alabama 
which records the number of lynchings 
year by year since 1882. Lynchings make 
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good headlines; they also spell out sharply 
and brutally, if not always very reliably, 
how the Negro stands. From a high 
point of 64 lynchings in 1921, the toll had 
declined by the early 1940s to an average 
of six a year. Last year only two lynch- 
ings were reported. 

Mob violence still erupts occasionally, 
particularly in remote rural areas. Only 
two months ago, following the alleged 
rape of a white girl by four Negroes 
near Tavares, Fla., a gun-wielding mob 
drove the colored population out of 
town and burned several homes. But 
most Southern editors reflected a new 
attitude by denouncing the riot in harsh 
terms. 

Most Southerners vividly recall the 
days when hooded Ku Klux Klansmen 
terrorized the Negro and dominated 
Southern politics as an extralegal arm of 
the white community. A survey 
today finds their cross burning 
low. The Imperial Wizards, 
Kleagles, and Dragons have 
been denounced by elected offi- 
cials in Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi. In Alabama, Klans- 
men may not don masks under 
penalty of imprisonment and 
fines. The over-all Klan has split 
into several warring factions. 
Membership has dwindled from 
an estimated 8,000,000 to less 
than 40,000. A commentary on 
the organization’s present impo- 
tence was provided recently 
when Klansmen paraded past 
the home of a Negro woman in 
Gainesville, Ga. She remained 
calmly rocking herself on her 
front porch and then shouted 
derisively: “Send us your sheets, 
white folks, we'll wash them.” 

‘Their Own Element’: If 
the more violent forms of dis- 
crimination are waning, segre- 
gation is still the accepted way 
of life in the South. The Negro 
is barred from white restaurants, 
schools, and hospitals and must 
sit in the galleries in theaters. 
He must ride in a separate car 
on trains and go to a Negro area 
for a night’s lodging. 

The Southerner of good will who is 
roused to a white fury at news of a 
lynching firmly believes in segregation. 
“People,” he states with conviction, “are 
happier in their own element.” Ellis 
Arnall in his book “The Shore Dimly 
Seen” carefully points out that it is by 
their own choice that Atlanta Negroes do 
their visiting, shopping, and fraternizing 
on Decatur Street rather than around the 
corner on Peachtree Street. 

Negroes in Virginia have incurred 
sharp resentment recently by bringing a 
series of suits charging discrimination in 
seating on buses and trains and in res- 
taurants. Even among well-wishers the 
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More Negroes are voting but their educational opportunities are still inferior 


prevalent attitude seems to be: “Don't 
risk your gains by abusing the privileges 
you have won.” 

More crucial than segregation to the 
Negro is the fact that his separate health 
and educational facilities are sadly in- 
ferior to those of the white man. Last 
year two students from Clark College, an 
Atlanta Negro institution, were seriously 
hurt in an auto accident en route to a 
track meet in Nashville, Tenn. Two near- 
by hospitals refused to receive them and 
three hours elapsed before they finally 
were admitted to Donaldson Hospital at 
Fayetteville, Tenn. One of the injured 
boys died 30 minutes later. 

Of some 150,000 hospital beds in the 
South only a minor fraction are available 
to Negroes. And, responsible social-serv- 
ice experts admit, no amount of good will 
can make up the difference. The private 
funds to build appreciably more Negro 
hospitals in the South just don’t exist. In 
1946 Congress passed the Hill-Burton 
Act setting aside $33,000,000 for hos- 
pital planning and building in the South. 
But it was just a beginning. 

Negro schools in most Southern states 
also fall far short of white institutions in 
quality and number. Of second-world- 
war draft registrants who couldn't sign 
their own names, nine out of ten were 
Southerners. Six of the nine were Negroes. 
Segregation makes inferior facilities al- 
most inevitable. As John Ed Pearce, 
editorial writer for The Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, noted, “most Southern areas 
can't afford dual education systems.” 
Probably the wealthier North couldn't 
either. Despite the economic handicap, 
civic leaders have made strong and in 
some cases successful efforts to equalize 
educational opportunities. 

Right to Vote: The shining achieve- 
ment to which Southern liberals point 
pridefully is the stride the region has 
taken toward granting Negroes the 
franchise. A Birmingham reporter last 
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week told of watching an aged Negro 
enter a Jefferson County board office to 
register to vote for the first time. The 
Negro seemed ill at ease and had to be 
urged to fall in line with the white folks. 
When he did an expression of “pleased 
surprise and growing pride” lit up the 
black man’s face. 

The Negro has made more progress to- 
ward free voting in the last eight years 
than in the previous 70. The Supreme 
Court's Smith vs. Allwright decision in 
1944 nullified the white primary. Accord- 
ing to V. O. Key Jr.’s exhaustive new 
volume, “Southern Politics,” the poll tax 
and various registration requirements re- 
main a significant barrier only in the rural 
areas of Mississippi, Virginia, and Ala- 
bama. Even in Alabama a spot check of 
a central county found that any failure 
of Negroes to vote was no fault of the 
registration board. 

In Memphis, Atlanta, Jacksonville, and 
New Orleans a colored man could qualify 
as easily as in the North. In New Orleans, 
where fewer than 2,000 Negroes voted 
five years ago. nearly 25,000 registered 
this year. Richmond ten years ago listed 
some 3,000 Negro voters; today close to 
10,000 cast ballots regularly. Louisville, 
Winston-Salem, Sewanee, and Richmond 
have elected Negro city councilmen. 
When colored candidate Oliver W. Hill 
won a seat on the Richmond council, al- 
most a third of the votes he received 
were cast by whites. 


Significance 

What of the future? What are the Ne- 
gro’s chances for further bettering his lot 
in the South? The South’s historic pre- 
occupation with keeping the Negro “in 
his place” is inextricably tied in with the 
general poverty of the section. For more 
than 60 years the industrial North used 
the South in effect as a colony, principal- 
ly to grow raw materials. The South’s 
economy’ languished until it was barely 


capable of supporting its population. The 
poor whites saw the Negro-as a rival for 
such jobs as existed; the upper classes 
regarded him as a potential threat to 
the status quo. 

It was no coincidence that the recent 
pronounced liberalization of feeling 
toward the Negro came during the war- 
time period of accelerated industrializa- 
tion of the South. More jobs and higher 
wages did more to smooth black-white 
relations than all the tolerance talks in 
the world. 

Industrialization is continuing. Wash- 
ington’s war on the absorption of freight 
charges should influence manufacturers 
to build plants there; and this should 
create a climate favorable to further prog- 
ress. Just how rapidly this progress ac- 
tually comes will depend largely on the 
zeal of the men and organizations who 
stand behind it—and on the depth of 
their resolve to speed up the trend. 


CONGRESS: 


Quick Switch on MAP 


Just a few moments before the House 
convened on Sept. 28 to debate the con- 
ference report on the Military Assistance 
Program, Rep. Paul Brown of Georgia 
strode into the small Democratic cloak- 
room at the rear of the chamber and 
sought out Rep. Percy Priest of Tennes- 
see, the majority whip. 

“Percy,” he declared, “I voted to cut 
the arms program in half. I believed | 
was doing the right thing for the coun- 
try. Now, with this announcement of 
Russia’s possession of the atom bomb, I 
realize I made a mistake. I'm going to 
support the full $1,314,010,000 appro- 
priation.” 

The news of Brown’s switch spread 
swiftly, for in his sixteen years in the 
House the tall, lean, white-haired legis- 
lator had become one of its most re- 
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spected members. He had never missed 
a committee meeting or a roll call—with 
one exception, the day in 1944 when the 
Navy informed him that his son was 
dead, lost on.a submarine in the Pacific. 

Within half an hour no less than 25 
of Brown’s fellow legislators approached 
him and told him that they too had been 
wondering whether they were right in 
voting originally to cut the MAP to 
$869,505,000. His admission of error had 
now resolved their doubts. They were 
going to follow his lead. 

One of the representatives, Ohio Re- 
publican John M. Vorys, an influential 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, who had been partly responsible for 
putting the cut through in the first place, 
went on the floor to announce his change 
of heart. 

“The reported dropping of the A-bomb 
in Russia has influenced the thinking of 
all of us,” Vorys admitted. “My own view 
is that [it] makes prompt action by the 
North Atlantic countries imperative; that 
this is no time for halfway measures on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 

The Die-hards: The real die-hards 
among the isolationists remained un- 
shaken in their opposition to the MAP 
and in their determination to kill it—or 
at the very least slash it to ribbons. But 
those who, moved by the difficulties of 
British socialism and the high cost of 
foreign aid—$5,169,000,000 in fiscal 
1949—had merely been flirting with the 
idea of isolationism, suddenly turned 
cold. Now that Russia had the atom 
bomb, isolationism seemed too risky. 

As a result the House last week voted 
to reverse itself and approved the full 
$1,314,010,000 by more than 2 to 1. 

In the Senate the sentiment was even 
more overwhelming. Only two of the 
members spoke out against the program. 
One was Republican Kenneth Wherry 
of Nebraska, who declared: “Expendi- 
tyre of billions of dollars of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money in a foredoomed 
futile effort to stop Russia at the borders 
of Western Europe with ground forces 
is a reckless waste of America’s limited 
resources.” The other, Republican Wil- 
liam Langer of North Dakota, didn’t 
bother to make a speech. He simply 
asked that the record show he still op- 
posed the MAP. 


Postman Voodoo 


Congress suffers from a strange occu- 
pational ailment. Postmanitis is marked 
by a high fever and a fluttery stomach; 
although not fatal, it nevertheless is terri- 
fying. It recurs whenever the legislators 
start thinking about what might conceiv- 
ably happen if they ever did anything to 
make the nation’s mail carriers angry. The 
only cure for it, as far as Congress knows, 
is simply to vote for everything the postal 
employes’ lobby wants. 
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Congressmen fear that if they refused 
the postmen would start delivering a little 
speech with every letter: “Don’t vote for 
So-and-So, that such-and-such.” 

Last week an epidemic of postmanitis 
broke out on Capitol Hill. Up before the 
House was a $180,000,000 pay-raise bill 
for postal employes. It was a bill which 
few of the members liked. The Post Office 
Department, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the Budget Bureau had all op- 
posed it. But the House had the disease 
so badly that it couldn’t even wait for its 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
to finish examining the legislation. It 
grabbed the bill from the committee by a 
discharge petition and whipped it 
through. 

Only two representatives—Republican 
Clare Hoffman of Michigan and Demo- 
crat Don Wheeler of Georgia—dared to 
vote against the pay raise. “I don’t know 
whether I’m a statesman or just a pluper- 
fect damn fool,” Wheeler worried aloud. 

Meanwhile, the Senate was voting to 
raise postal pay by only $61,000,000. It 
was easier for the senators to act tough 
with the postal employes’ lobby since 
their terms run for six years. 


POLITICS: 


Banquet for Boyle 


Missouri Democrats were button-burst- 
ing proud of Bill Boyle, who started out 
in politics around Jackson County Court- 
house and rose to national chairman of 
the party via the sixth precinct of Kansas 
City’s eighth ward. So they decided to 
hold an intimate little dinner for him. 
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They ended up last week with the most 
rip-roaring political feast that Missouri 
ever saw, with 3,000 men and women 
sitting down to a $15 steak with fixings 
in the arena of the Kansas City audito- 
rium and hundreds more stuffing them- 
selves with hot dogs and hamburgers in 
the corridors. 

After dinner the auditorium doors were 
thrown open and an additional 6,000 men 
and women poured in for the speeches. 
The main speaker: one Harry S. Truman, 
who also comes from Jackson County. 

The President felt expansive. The Fair 
Deal program, he said, was going to raise 
the national income from $200,000,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000,000. In addition— 
and here the audience cheered even 
louder—it was going to bring the Demo- 
crats victory in 1950 and 1952. 


Ike’s Dangerous Choice 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, speak- 
ing as President of Columbia University, 
advised the incoming freshman class last 
week to live dangerously. Grab oppor- 
tunity, not security, he urged the new- 
comers. “You have come to the wrong 
place if you are seeking perfect security,” 
he said. “In fact, I am quite certain that 
the human being would not continue to 
exist if he had perfect security.” 

Speaking the next day at Barnard Col- 
lege, an- affiliate of Columbia, Eisen- 
hower defended the privately endowed 
institution of higher learning and warned 
against complete government domination 
of the educational system. Publicly sup- 
ported universities have the function of 
making education available to all, but 
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President Truman under the crossed hands of Boss Boyle and “Veep” Barkley 
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the private institution must set the stand- 
ard and guard independence of thought, 
he argued, 

Previously Eisenhower had been 
quoted by Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Guy G. Gabrielson as 
hoping the GOP would develop party 
principles so clear that “even a person 
as dumb as I am will be able to tell the 
difference between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties.” That followed a 
speech in St. Louis on Labor Day plead- 
ing for a “middle road” between “unfet- 
tered power of concentrated wealth on 
one flank and the unbridled power of 
statism on the other.” 


Significance-- 

General Eisenhower, who refused to 
run for either the Republican or the 
Democratic nomination for President in 
1948 on the ground that he was ill- 
equipped for the responsibilities of the 
Presidency, is developing a political phi- 
losophy which seems to be Republican 
but moderate. He is opposed to concen- 
‘ration of power in Washington to the 
degree favored by the New Deal and 
Fair Deal Democrats. Yet he is not as 
conservative on this issue as the right 
wing of the Republican Party. And he is 
fur more of an internationalist in his 
thinking than Sen. Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. 

Some of the general’s intimates now 
believe he is ready to take his own advice 
about living dangerously. They think he 
will abandon the security of the Colum- 
bia campus for the uncertainties. of na- 
tional politics if the Republican Party 
decides to nominate him in 1952. 


OKLAHOMA: 


Votes Dry, Still Wet 


As long as Oklahomans could stagger 
to the polls, Will Rogers once said, the 
state would continue to vote dry. Five 
times they had turned thumbs down on 
attempts to repeal the state’s prohibition 
amendment. For a variety of reasons Ok- 
lahomans preferred it that way. : 

The WCTU, the Anti-Saloon League, 
and the other antiliquor organizations 
liked to think that they had the rum 
bottle safely stoppered. The drinking peo- 
ple of the Sooner State knew how easy 
it was to get liquor in their home pre- 
cincts. 

By 1948 sixteen major distributors in 
Illinois, Arkansas, and Louisiana reported 
annual sales of 348,500 cases of liquor 
to Oklahoma bootleggers. This amounted 
to only part of the $50,000,000 “import” 
trade in strong spirits. Seventeen hun- 
dred bootleggers held Federal retail 
liquor licenses. Unhampered by fair- 
trade laws, these bootleggers competed 
vigorously, keeping the price of bonded 
liquor in Oklahoma well below that of 
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Ike tells frosh: Live dangerously 


nearby states. Bourbon, which sold for 
$7.29 a fifth in Kansas City, could be 
purchased in Tulsa for $6. 

Last fall the Oklahoma Economic In- 
stitute decided to make one more effort 
to repeal prohibition. 

To start the ball rolling the OEI ob- 
tained 212,000 signatures to initiate a 
referendum on the dry issue. In a panic 
the drys mobilized. The United Drys 
association, an alliance of temperance and 
church groups,. canvassed the cities 
block by block. Organizations were set 
up in every county. Sen. Robert S. Kerr 
was called in to help. And Methodist 
Bishop W. Angie Smith gave his blessing 
to Oklahoma’s double standard by tell- 
ing the voters that they could “take a 
drink,” vote dry, and still not be hypo- 
crites. 

Last week Oklahomans once again 
backed up Will Rogers’s prediction. By 
a margin of 50,000 votes, which swung 
the referendum 6 to 5 against repeal, 
the status quo was maintained in Ok- 
lahoma. An Oklahoma City paper added 
the final touch. It published an ad for a 
special suitcase. The gimmick: a side 
opening fitted with two leather-covered 
pint flasks, four jigger cups, a corkscrew, 
and a bottle opener. 


TREASON: 


Wilted Tokyo Rose 


To lonely GI’s in the South Pacific, 
Mrs. Iva Toguri D’Aquino was “Tokyo 
Rose” or “Orphan Annie.” But to the 
American Government, the California- 
born broadcaster for Radio Tokyo during 
the war years was a “female Nipponese 
turncoat.” Last week, in a San Francisco 
Federal court, Mrs. D’Aquino faced a jury 
after a twelve-week trial. She was charged 
with treason—specifically with making 
two broadcasts “designed to . . . under- 
mine and lower American and Allied mili- 
tary morale.” 

“Orphans of the Pacific,” she had 
moaned after the Battle of Leyte, “you 
are really orphans now. How will you get 
home now that all your ships are sunk?” 

After deliberating for four days a jury 
of six men and six women brought in its 
verdict. Tossing out seven of the eight 
counts against Mrs. D’Aquino, it found 
her guilty on the Leyte broadcast. The 
penalty: minimum, five years in prison 
and $10,000 fine; maximum, death. 


DISASTERS: 


Wrong-Turn Crash 


The bus was packed with rollicking 
GI’s and their girl friends, homeward 
bound to March Air Force Base, Calif., 
after an outing at Corona Del Mar. “Turn 
right, turn left,” the occupants shouted 
at the GI driver. He had lost his way on 
the dark, unfamiliar road. In the confu- 
sion someone shouted “Turn left” at the 
wrong time. The bus blundered on to 
the Union Pacific’s right of way. 

“Look out,” a girl screamed. 

But it was too late. The “Pony Ex- 
press” bore down on the bus before the 
driver could veer off. Brakes screeching 
and whistle blowing, the locomotive 
plowed through. 

“I was sitting at the rear and went 
through the metal side of the bus,” said 
Sgt. Peter A. Grisolia. “I saw the train 
wheels and rolled out just in time and 
ran. I looked around and saw the bus 
was demolished and told some people in 
cars to get help. Then I went to see who 
was hurt and if I could help anyone.” 

Sixteen of the passengers—ten airmen, 
five teen-age girls, and the chaperone— 
were beyond help. Five others were in- 
jured. The impact tangled bus wreckage 
and bodies of the victims on the engine. 
Parts of bodies were thrown for hundreds 
of feet. Those who survived walked 
about in a daze, as civilian work crews 
and military police tried to help the 
injured. 

“It’s almost too horrible to tell about,” 
said Morgan Hofer, one of the first to 
reach the scene. “It was like a night- 
mare.” 
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Streetcar worth waiting for 


But why wait? If you're one of the many, many 
people who’d rather drink Four Roses, ask for 


it today. It gives you so much more in quality FINE BLENDED WHISKEY. 90.5 PROOF. 40% 


_ - little —_— n shen STRAIGHT WHISKEY. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL 
Pp ° SPIRITS. FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. 





XECUTIVES in almost every category 

of American manufacturing have 
discovered that production jumps, and 
costs decline when they switch their 
plants and factories to the modern twin 
processes of electric arc welding and oxy- 
acetylene flame-cutting. Time and ma- 
terials are saved. Products are made 
stronger, lighter, better-looking. Profits 
rise. It’s the better way, al/ the way. 


Alert manufacturers have discovered, 
too, that NCG equipment and supplies 
are without a counterpart in getting the 
best from these better production meth- 
ods. Proved again and again in experi- 
ence dating back to 1920, NCG prod- 
ucts are distinguished by an extra margin 
of performance, by a bonus of satisfaction. 


Thousands of satisfied users, for in- 
stance, rely on NCG’s Sureweld elec- 
trodes for joining and surfacing al/ the 
common industrial metals; NCG’s 
““Gasarc”™ process welds harder-to-weld 
metals in a gas shield; NCG’s brand-new 
Sureweld A-C Arc Welder incorporates a 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


completely new and different operating 
principle; NCG’s gas-driven Sureweld 
D-C Arc Welder (the /ightest-weight port- 
able welder ever built) welds anywhere. 


Then, NCG’s complement of oxy- 
acetylene apparatus and gases for cut- 
ting, heat-tréating, and for gas welding, 
too, assures you a complete selection of 
the tools best suited to your particular 
production problems, whatever they may 
be. Why not call in a seasoned NCG 
sales engineer for his helpful and un- 
biased recommendations? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan nae Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co. 
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The Atomic Timetable 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE Soviet atomic explosion has 
{pec a little sooner—but only a lit- 
tle-than the more prudent of our 
scientists and military planners had 
anticipated. 

In May 1947 the President’s Advis- 
ory Commission on Universal Training, 
under the chairmanship of the eminent 
physicist Karl T. Compton, 
said it would be unwise to 
assume that we would be im- 
mune to large-scale atomic 
attack after 1951. In Decem- 
ber 1947 the President’s Air 
Policy Commission set the 
end of 1952 as “A Day”—the 
date after which it would be 
imprudent to think a po- 
tential enemy would lack 
atomic weapons in quantity. 

In those forecasts, it is important to 
note, A Day was not when a potential 
enemy would have its first atomic 
weapons. It was the date after which 
a potential enemy might have enough 
atomic weapons—and the means of de- 
livering them—to engage in atomic 
warfare against the United States. 


UR monopoly on atomic weapons 
has been broken. At least, it 
would be foolhardy to make any lesser 
interpretation of the atomic explosion 
in the Soviet Union. But there is little 
risk in believing that A Day has not 
yet arrived. It is a reasonable presump- 
tion that the Russians made a test very 
soon after they had enough fissionable 
material to make one bomb, just as we 
did. Although we know very liiile 
about their atomic installations anc are 
not certain that they have not discov- 
ered sources of uranium of which we 
are ignorant, it is an even less rash 
guess that the Russians have accumu- 
lated fissionable material for fewer 
than ten bombs. 

While the size of our stockpile re- 
mains a top secret, it almost certainly 
numbers more than 100 bombs and 
possibly two or more times that. In all 
probability, also, our bombs are con- 
siderably more powerful than the first 
Russian model, and our rate of produc- 
tion is greater than they can attain in 
the near future. 

We have, moreover, the means of 
delivering the bombs in the heart of 
the Soviet Union. While the Russians 
have planes capable of one-way flights 





to this country, it is doubtful whether 
they could deliver a knockout blow 
even if they had enough bombs. 

For practical purposes, it is probably 
safe to assume that our monopoly on 
effective atomic warfare has not yet 
been broken, although the Soviet ex- 
plosion is a warning that it may not 


a last much longer. Of course, 


we may not know when it 
has been broken. And, not 
least important, the balance 
will change before Russians 
are capable of striking a 
heavy atomic blow directly 
against the United States. 
It will shift when they be- 
come capable of devastat- 
ing the cities of Western 
Europe. 

When that intermediate European 
A Day arrives, we seem likely to face 
an atomic stalemate. The fear of re- 
taliation may deter each side from em- 
ploying atomic weapons. Before then, 
it is of the utmost importance that 
Western Europe acquire the ground 
and defensive air weapons to check 
the Red Army. An undertaking which 


it had planned to spread over approxi- . 


mately four years should be com- 
pleted, if- possible, in two. 

That our own military preparations 
should be stepped up is likewise evi- 
dent. Our production of atomic weap- 
ons is at a high level—certainly as high 
as is necessary to maintain a great 
superiority in quantity for a long time 
to come. But in other respects our 
military preparations are well below 
the minimum urged for A Day by the 
Air Policy Commission two years ago. 
The fact is that most of our top of- 
ficials, including the President, did 
not really believe that A Day would 
arrive even so early as the end of 
1952. Congress has been even more 
complacent. 


ANY Wishful thoughts are being ex- 
M pressed about atomic disarma- 
ment and control. To the present, how- 
ever, the Russians have not given the 
slightest indication of willingness to 
accept effective international regula- 
tion of atomic energy. While one may 
hope, there is no basis in experience 
for expecting them to be more coop- 
erative when they have atomic weap- 
ons than when they lacked them. 
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PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW-COST . : 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING <*X 
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“The Mastipave laid in ad 
our San Francisco Plant — 
in 1927 is still in excel- 

lent condition after twenty-two years 
of constant service,” says Frank T. 
Sheedy, Production Manager, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, na- 
tionally-known printing firm. 


“It has successfully withstood light 
trucking in the aisles and chemicals and 
acids in the photo rooms. We do not 
know of any other material we could 
have used that would have withstood 
such use and still be in its excellent 
condition.” 


EVERY BUILDING NEEDS 
PABCO MASTIPAVE 


For 25 years, the Nation’s blue chip 
industries, public carriers, hospitals, 
public school systems have demon- 
strated that Pabco Mastipave—both 
regular and non-slip Grip-Tread types 
—costs little, looks good, wears even 

@ better! Grip-Tread Mastipave 

«is sold in roll goods only; reg- 
a Ny Le | ular Mastipave in roll goods 


and tiles. 
GET ALL THE 
MASTIPAVE FA 
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THE ASSEMBLY: 


UNITED NATIONS 





Tito Steps Up Red War of Words 


A little group of fearless men from 
Yugoslavia last week proved themselves 
master lobbyists both in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly at Flushing 
Meadow, N. Y., and at the Assembly’s 
committee meetings at Lake Success. 
Their bold objective: election of their na- 
tion to the Security Council instead of 
the Soviet Union’s choice, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Behind the scenes, Marshal Tito’s dele- 
gates tackled the Latin Americans first. 
They told Latin rightists that Yugoslavia’s 
persecution of the Catholic Church was a 
passing phenomenon and that Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac’s release from prison 
was only a matter of time. They treated 
Latin leftists to lengthy dissertations on 
how Tito alone represented true socialist 
ideals. 

Next buttonholing Hector McNeil of 
Britain, they boasted that Latin America 
was in the bag. McNeil retorted that open 
British support would bulwark the Soviet 
line about Tito being an _ imperialist 
stooge. The Yugoslavs indicated that they 
would take that risk. Nonetheless, the 
British refused to support Yugoslavia for 
the seat traditionally earmarked for a 
Soviet satellite. They feared that Russia 
might retaliate by challenging the British 
Commonwealth’s right to retain its usual 
seat. 

At last dealing with the United States, 
the Yugoslavs pulled out their ace in the 
hole. It was an official statement from 


Tito’s Cabinet arguing that: (1) Yugo- 
slavia’s election would lessen the chances 
of a Soviet invasion, since Russia would 
not dare to attack a Security Council 
member. (2) Freed from fear of aggres- 
sion, Yugoslavia would push its five-year 
plan, which in turn would permit it to 
resist Russia indefinitely. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson found 
the argument persuasive. The United 
States decided to vote for Yugoslavia. 
Meanwhile, in Moscow, the Russians de- 
nounced their twenty-year treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance with 
Yugoslavia. 


Foul 


To Vladimir Dediger of Yugoslavia, the 
Soviet bloc’s playing politics even on the 
soccer field was really out of bounds. He 
told the UN Social Committee last week 
that the satellite press, rather than re- 
port a Yugoslav victory over Norway at 
soccer, “said the Czechoslovakian team 
had won.” 


THE ATOM: 


The Soviet’s First Move 


Outside the guarded, locked doors of 
Conference Room 5 at Lake Success on 
the afternoon of Sept. 29 the only sign 
read: “Closed.” Around the horseshoe 
table inside Assistant Secretary of State 


John D. Hickerson and his British, Cana- 
dian, French, Chinese, and Russian col- 
leagues talked in extreme secrecy for two 
and a half hours. They were trying, for 
the first time since President Truman re- 
vealed Russia’s atomic explosion on Sept. 
23, to break the three-year deadlock over 
atomic-energy control. Yet no one, not 
even Semen K. Tsarapkin of the Soviet 
Union, so much as mentioned Russia’s 
A-bomb. 

The give-and-take, conducted in Eng- 
lish and Russian, was frank and free from 
propaganda. But although they were 
holding their eighth meeting since the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission abdi- 
cated in their favor July 29, the atomic 
Big Six did not bring up any new propo- 
sal that might narrow the gulf between 
West and East. 

That evening at a Waldorf-Astoria ban- 
quet honoring U.N. Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, Ambassador Warren R. Aus- 
tin reiterated that the United States stood 
behind the Assembly-approved Baruch 
plan calling for a veto-free international 
authority which would own all fissionable 
materials and have adequate inspection 
powers. He said it “appears to us to be 
the only plan yet devised which would be 
likely to prevent atomic war.” But the 
American ambassador declared: “Not- 
withstanding this belief, we are at all 
times ready to consider seriously and 
objectively any proposal that is directed 
to the same purpose.” 


Significance -- 
The Austin statement is a calculated 


bid to Russia to come up with an accept- 
able counterproposal. Behind the scenes, 












































Lancaster— London Express 
“For heaven’s sake keep it 
to yourself, but I gather there’s 
every reason for believing that 
the Russians have bred a wing- 
less chicken!” 

















“I suppose you've all heard they're going to 
build a uranium factory at the end of our street.” 





























Giles—London Express 








Despite the UN’s failure to break its A-bomb deadlock, two London cartoonists manage to have a little joke 
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Now you can buy 
this eye-catching 
British car for 


With the pound devaluated, the price is down $304 
—but the high quality remains unchanged. 

This smooth-running, eye-catching, easy-parking 
Hillman MINx is now within the reach of every 
American car buyer. 

If you’ve been hesitating because of the price, 
you can now place your order with the greatest 
confidence. The same carefully built Hillman minx 


1495 


(F.0.B. PORT OF ENTRY) 


will be delivered to you at the new low price. 

Ask your dealer to let you drive one. You'll find 
that the Hillman minx is a full family size car— 
runs 100 miles on 85¢ worth of gas, gets away like 
a scared rabbit and parks easier than any car you’ve 
ever driven. Drive one today. You’ll know it’s a 
bargain the minute you put it through its paces. 

Write for the name of your nearest dealer. 


Silman winx 
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A ROOTES GROUP PRODUCT 


ROOTES MOTORS, INCORPORATED, 27-11 BRIDGE PLAZA NORTH, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 





What's so exciting abouty D OnE a.DE ? 


Compare the cost of carbon paper 
to other expenses. The sum is small. 
But that small sum—when invested 
in the best—means savings in time 
and effort. Carter’s 50 years’ exper- 
ience in making quality carbons is 
experience you can use profitably. 
Want longer wear? Try Carter’s fa- 
mous Midnight. Carbons that won’t 
curl? Carter’s Carbons are engi- 
neered to stay flat ... for easier, 
faster work. And Carter’s Carbons 
are made for all types of machines. 


Carter’s Carbons and Ribbons are 
sold only through leading stationers 
and office outfitters . . . but you can 
make this FREE TEST: Write and 
tell us what machine you use, and 
we'll send you a sample supply of the 
proper Carter’s Carbon Papers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DOZENS 
OF SHARP 
COPIES 





“nererRs 
top quality carbons 


reduce work 


help build happier 
ofbe satis 


and save money 


_. C LASTS LONGER, TOO 





UNITED NATIONS 





it was framed jointly by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary Dean Rusk, A.E.C. deputy repre- 
sentative Frederick H. Osborn, Hicker- 
son, and Austin himself. It was assigned 
to Austin to deliver simply because his 
scheduled speech at the Lie dinner pro- 
vided an appropriate forum. 

What it means is that the United States 
will not stick stubbornly to the Baruch 
plan. Although the United States still 
believes in the plan, it is now ready to 
accept any other that contains workable 
safeguards. Its announced willingness to 
compromise puts the next move up to 
Russia. 


CHINA: 


New Stars Over Peking 


The familiar sun flag of Nationalist 
China flew with those of the 58 other 
members outside the United Nations 
General Assembly at Flushing Meadow. 

But a new red flag with five yellow 
stars floated over the Square of the.Gate 
of Heavenly Peace in Peiping—now re- 
named Peking (“Northern capital”) by 
the Chinese Communists. Beneath the 
flag on Oct. 1 Mao Tse-tung took office 
as chairman of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment Council of the People’s Republic 
of China and announced the election of 
Chou En-lai as Premier and _ foreign 
minister. Mao said his government would 
establish diplomatic relations with any 
nation recognizing its “equality” and 
“sovereignty.” 

On Oct. 2 Russia broke relations with 
Nationalist China and became the first 
country to recognize the Chinese Com- 
munist government. Moscow newspapers 
hailed the development as a “stupendous 
event” ranking with Soviet possession of 
the atom bomb. The British Foreign Of- 
fice announced its willingness to confer 
with other powers on recognizing the 
Red regime. 


Significance-- 

Russia’s recognition of the Peking 
government probably will hasten the 
study of American Far East policy being 
made by Ambassador Philip Jessup and 
his associates. So far, after seven’ weeks 
work, they have yet to recommend a 
long-range course of action. 

But last week they came up with a 
preview by suggesting what the United 
States should do about Nationalist 
China’s proposal that the UN General 
Assembly condemn the Soviet Union's 
“moral and‘ material support to the Com- 
munist insurrection in China.” Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, reveals their findings: 


The Jessup group regards China’s com- 
plaint as involving two distinct problems: 
(1) The specific violations by Russia of 


Newsweek 
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European 


A Beaming Bevin: Why is the 
British Foreign Secretary’s wife 
so happy? Because she is listen- 
ing to Ernie at the UN Assembly. 


the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 and (2) 
the general attitude of all powers toward 
the Chinese Communist regime. It rec- 
ommends that the alleged treaty viola- 
tions be referred to the International 
Court of Justice for consideration and 
decision. It proposes that the wider prob- 
lem of the Chinese Communist regime 
be dealt with in a UN resolution, which 
would reiterate former agreements to 
respect China’s sovereignty, independ- 
ence, and territorial and administrative 
integrity and to uphold the Open Door 
principle. This resolution also would call 
on all UN members to refrain from “tak- 
ing advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights and privileges 
which would abridge the rights of sub- 
jects or citizens of friendly states, and 
from countenancing action inimical to 
the security of such states.” 

The resolution’s language follows 
closely the wording of the Nine Power 
Treaty signed in Washington Feb. 6, 
1922. To forestall criticism that the 1922 
agreement had been invalidated by sub- 
sequent events, the resolution would not 
refer to it by name. 

It also would contain no phraseology 
which could be construed as open or 
implied support of the remnants of the 
Nationalist regime. The Jessup group’s 
findings have ample precedents. The 
Nine Power Treaty was invoked after 
Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931 and 
after the undeclared Sino-Japanese war 
broke out in 1937. 
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CARTERS 


top quality typewrite 
ribbons 


Keep hands clean, 


give cleaner 
impressions 
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It’s news when a girl can change 
typewriter ribbons and still keep her 
hands clean. And it’s news that hap- 
pens daily in offices that use Carter’s 
Ribbons . . . with the exclusive 
Silvertip clean end. 


r Then add these “‘pluses’’: Carter’s 


quality ribbons, for a few pennies 

' more, give bright, clear impressions 
that make letters sing... last longer 
... and come in a variety of styles to 
suit any machine, 


Be sure you get the most from the 
investment your typewriters repre- 
sent. Add Carter’s Quality Type- 
writer Ribbons, as featured by leading 
stationers and office outfitters. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


FINGERS 
STAY CLEAN 
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True Love, Antidote to Austerity 


One commodity in Britain that was not 
devalued last week was love. The British 
masses always love love, especially in the 
classes. Now, tired of atomic threats and 
Crippsian exhortations, Britain turned 
for a moment from the dreary facts of a 
dreary life to two perfect examples of 
noble lords wooing and winning pretty 
commoners, 

Romance No. | reached a happy end- 
ing Sept. 29 when 26-year-old George 
Henry Hubert Lascelles, seventh Earl of 
Harewood, eldest son of the princess 
royal, and eleventh in succession to the 
British throne, married Marion Stein, 22- 
year-old pianist and daughter of a refugee 
music publisher from Vienna named Er- 
win Stein. The charladies loved it and 
the royal family approved of it. 

Romance No. 2 would reach its happy 
ending sometime next month in Washing- 
ton when David Michael Mountbatten, 
third Marquess of Milford Haven, nephew 


conventions of royal society. In June 1948 
at the Glyndebourne Music Festival in 
John Christie’s famous opera house in 
Sussex, the earl was introduced to Miss 
Stein by Benjamin Britten, the composer. 
It was love at first sight in the best tabloid 
tradition. 

But the marriage required royal assent 
and King George was at first reluctant. 
However, the earl’s mother and the king's 
sister, the princess royal, widow of the 
sixth Earl of Harewood, won the support 
of a Gibraltar of propriety—Queen Mary. 
The king always does what his mother 
tells him, so the engagement was finally 
announced last July 20. It was a notable 
victory for Princess Mary, who has al- 
ways resented the royal family’s treat- 
ment of her brother Edward’s duchess, 
the first Mrs. Simpson. 

Tidbits: For weeks before the wed- 
ding London papers peddled tidbits on 
the marriage preparations: Six weeks be- 


\cme 


out furniture for the apartment in St. 
James’s Palace where the couple will live. 

Thursday dawned cool and gray, but 
by noon a golden autumn sun warmed 
the tens of thousands of watchers packed 
ten deep along the sidewalks on North 
Audley Street, on adjacent Grosvenor 
Square, and on the routes leading from 
Buckingham Palace and to St. James’s 
Palace. Window seats with a view of the 
entrance of St. Mark’s Church had 
brought $14.70 each. Twelve women 
who slept all night on the church steps 
were moved across the street with their 
tea kettles and food bundles by police at 
6 a.m. Two thousand waited outside the 
bride’s home in Melbury Road, Kensing- 
ton, to see her leave for the church and 
broke through police cordons when she 
came out wearing a white brocade dress, 
shot with silver thread, a gardenia head- 
dress, and the princess royal’s white 
veil. Her 5-foot father helped her into 
the car. 

The first guests to arrive at the church, 
more than an hour before the ceremony, 
included some of the 200 countrymen 
from the Harewood estate in Yorkshire 


International 


Love finds a way with the Earl of Harewood and Marion Stein and the Marquess of Milford Haven and Mrs. Simpson 


of Lord Mountbatten, great-great-grand- 
son of Queen Victoria and cousin of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, marries Mrs. Romaine 
Dahlgren Simpson, 26-year-old New York 
divorcée. The charladies loved it but the 
royal family did not approve of the “sec- 
ond Mrs. Simpson.” 


Romance No. l 


The courtship of Marion Stein took 
place against a background of serious 
music (Harewood is an occasional music 
critic and a good one) and the starched 


34 


fore the ceremony Miss Stein, who had 
always done her own hair, had a perma- 
nent wave by Anatole Lansiaux in the 
Shop Girl’s Beauty Parlor in Beauchamp 
Place and then had a $1.19 shampoo and 
set on Tuesday. The 82-year-old Queen 
Mary would attend only the reception at 
St. James’s Palace because the hour-long 
church service would be too difficult for 
her. The princess royal had taken over the 
entire management of the wedding, allot- 
ting 200 church tickets to the bride and 
700 for her own guests. She had given the 
bride her own wedding veil and picked 


and the earl’s wartime batman (Hare- 
wood, who served in the G.,enadier 
Guards, was captured in Italy in 1944 
and released by the Seventh Army in 
Germany in 1945). The 9,000 spectators 
in the streets cheered lustily .as King 
George entered the church with Queen 
Elizabeth in pale silver gray with a gray 
osprey in her hat, and Princess Margaret, 
in ice blue. 

They cheered even more heartily on 
the arrival of Princess Elizabeth and 
Philip. They almost missed the arrival 
of Harewood, who drove his own black 
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Tucked under this man’s arm is an amazing new source of power 


It is an 88-pound gas turbine compressor, developed 
by AiResearch, that’s capable of providing power for 
any job in the 50 hp range. Lightweight enough to 
be taken anywhere, it needs no water for cooling... 
is so vibrationless that it could literally be put to 
work hanging on the end of a rope. 


Developed for the Navy, it is the heart of a success- 
ful airborne self-starting system for jet and turboprop 
aircraft. The first auxiliary gas turbine of any type 
to pass gruelling 200-hour government qualification 
tests, it has also completed a 500-hour endurance test 
...40% of the time under full load, 40% under 34 
load, and 20% under lower loads and in starting. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


As a basic pneumatic power station, this compact 
AiResearch turbine can solve the problem of power 
supply in remote places for heating, cooling, pumping, 
running generators or pneumatic equipment. 

e Whatever your field, AiResearch engineers— 
designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in 
creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed rotors; air, gas and 
fluid heat exchangers; air pressure, temperature 
and other automatic controls. 





* 


An inquiry on your company 
letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 


















































































































IN NEW JERSEY 


What’s the best method to 
do a job right? That’s im- 
portant in New Jersey — 
where research is so con- 
centrated that we've been 
called the “Scientific State.” 


More than ten per cent 
of this country’s research is 
centered today in New Jer- 
sey, where some 400 firms 
spend more than $150 mil- 
lion annually in laboratory 
and development work. 


There are other plus ad- 
vantages for all types of 
manufacturing in this great 
state— big advantages like 
great markets . . . productive 
labor . . . unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities . . . diver- 
sified products . . . all this, 
and much more, are yours in 
New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey 
with the dependable services 
it has to offer. 





AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. B, for brochure, 






80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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Austin, and recognized him only when 
he ran up the steps. 

The crowd broke through the police 
cordon cutting off Oxford Street when 
the bride’s fawn limousine, bearing a 
red and gold crown on the windshield, 
drove up two minutes late. After the 
marriage service the bride and groom 
sat in gilt chairs on either side of the 
altar while Britten conducted the choir 
in an anthem, “Amo Ergo Sum,” which 
he had composed for the ceremony. 
Then the couple joined the royal family 
and the Steins in the vestry for the sign- 
ing of the register. Harewood appeared 
flustered and hurried as they started 
down the aisle to the church door, but 
the bride, cool and calm throughout the 
day, stopped him while her veil was ad- 
justed. She made a deep curtsy as easily 
as a ballerina when they paused in front 
of the king and queen. 

"Yorkshire Weddin’*: Yorkshire 
pride was summed up by 86-year-old 
Benjamin Snowden, Harewood forester, 
when he left the church: “Tha can say 
what tha likes, young man, happen it 
was iLondon, but this has bin a York- 
shire weddin’.” 

The newlyweds flew to Paris that after- 
noon. Carloads of newsmen chased them 
from the airport to the small, elegant Lan- 
caster Hotel in Rue de Berri off the 
Champs Elysées where Greta Garbo and 
Joan Bennett also were guests. The Brit- 
ish Embassy chauffeur, driving a Humber 
saloon car with diplomatic plates, missed 
the hotel and drove them to the Califor- 
nia across the street. There the reception 
clerk asked: “Who are you? We have no 
rooms available.” Back at the Lancaster, 
after a late supper, the royal couple de- 
clined an invitation to hear tango music 
at the next-door night club. 


Romance No. 2 


The courtship of Mrs. Simpson took 
place against a background of night-club 
harmonies (accent on the offbeat) and 
the unstarched conventions of transatlan- 
tic society. Milford Haven was the stuff 
of which gossip columns are made. In 
London he was Mayfair’s most eligible 
bachelor, the night-club escort of Prin- 
cess Margaret and Sharman Douglas. In 
New York he appeared against the garish 
setting of El] Morocco by night; by day 
he sold British radiators (100,000 to 
date). Mrs. Simpson is the great-grand- 
daughter of Admiral John Dahlgren, the 
Civil War naval inventor, attended finish- 
ing schools in Boston, and married and 
divorced a Marshall Field executive (they 
have an 18-month-old daughter). 

Last May Mrs. Simpson went to Lon- 
don with a letter of introduction to Mil- 
ford Haven. Later they were seen to- 
gether at Cap d’ Antibes on the Riviera. 
When she reappeared in London a few 
weeks ago, newspapers jumped at the 





possibility of romance. But even aside 
from the unhappy coincidence of the 
Simpson name, her divorce last year 
made royal disapproval certain. 

The marquess therefore didn’t bother 
to ask his uncle King George. The day 
before the Stein-Harewood wedding he 
personally handed to newspaper editors 
a notice of his engagement to Mrs. Simp- 
son. Mayfair was titillated but Whitehall 
was shocked. 

Duty Done: Milford Haven had per- 
formed the customary courtesy of notify- 
ing King George by letter. But he wrote 
only the day before making his announce- 
ment, and the king had not even received 
the letter when it was published. Sources 
close to the royal family reported that 
they were “not pleased” and that Milford 
Haven’s brunette fiancée, like the other 
Mrs. Simpson, would never be received 
at court, nor would any member of the 
royal family attend the wedding. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, nagged by Princess 
Elizabeth, had unsuccessfully tried to 
talk the marquess—best man at Philip’s 
wedding—out of marrying Mrs. Simpson. 

At Claridge’s Hotel the marquess and 
Mrs. Simpson, carefully coached by a 
press agent named Frank Shaw, told re- 
porters that his relatives would find it 
difficult to attend his wedding “because 





Acme 


Cloak and Dagger: This is a 
“secret agent” about to destroy 
beach defenses in last week's 
British war games. He wears a 
boater and blazer and carries 
his explosives in a suitcase “so 
as not to attract attention”— 
the photographer’s caption says. 
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of the dollar problem.” Asked how many 
children they planned, Mrs. Simpson 
laughed and drawled: “Well, I like chil- 
dren.” The marquess parried: “Isn’t that 
looking a bit far ahead?” 


SCOTLAND: 


Accursed Castle 


Seven hundred years ago a Scottish 
Highland bard named Thomas the Rhy- 
mer cursed the Laird of Fyvie for using 
the stones of an abbey to build his castle. 
Thomas’s malediction: No male heir 
should ever inherit Fyvie Castle. 

A century ago the curse began to work. 
Three Lairds of Fyvie died without sons. 
The first Baron Leith of Fyvie lost his 
only son in the Boer War and the barony 
became extinct. The baron’s son-in-law, 
Col. Sir Charles Rosdew Burn, changed 
his name to Forbes-Leith of Fyvie and 
inherited the castle. His eldest son was 
killed in the first world war. His second 
son, Sir Robert Ilan Algernon Forbes- 
Leith of Fyvie, became the present laird. 

Last week in the steamy jungle of 
Malaya the thirteenth-century Highland 
curse struck again. Lt. John Alexander 
Forbes-Leith, 21-year-old heir to Fyvie 
Castle, was killed by a guerrilla’s hand 
grenade. 


BRITAIN: 


Labor in the Balance 


On the early afternoon of Tuesday, 
Sept. 27, the precincts of the Palace of 
Westminster were crowded as never since 
the days of Munich. In the House of Com- 
mons emergency debate was beginning— 
supposedly a solemn postmortem on the 
debasement of the pound to its lowest 
point. Outside the Houses of Parliament 
men and women stood in Indian-summer 
sunshine, waiting for they knew not what, 
but desperately anxious to know what 
they as men and women could do to 
redress this economic Dunkerque. 

First Blasts: Instead, in three days 
and uncounted words of debate, they 
got the first oratorical blasts of a general 
election campaign which in all likeli- 
hood would send them to the polls by 
mid-November. 

In this strangest of economic debates, 
the main subject—devaluation, the rea- 
sons therefor and consequences thereof— 
was all but pushed out of the vaulted 
windows of the Commons chamber. An 
even more frightening subject was swept 
away in the oratory and received only 
this epitaph from Winston Churchill: 
“Finally over all there looms and broods 
the atomic bomb, which the Soviet 
Union, for reasons not yet explained, 
have got before the British, though hap- 
pily not before the Americans.” 

The leading characters and their key- 
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notes in this election curtain raiser were: 
> Sir Stafford Cripps, gaunt and hoarse, 
the picture of a tortured man forced by 
events to do something he still does not 
believe in: “The alteration of the ex- 
change rate is part of a deliberate policy 
in substitution for the alternative policy 
of severe deflation. That policy was pur- 
sued at one time by the right honorable 
gentleman, the leader of the opposition 
[Churchill], and depended for its efficacy 
upon a massive extension of unemploy- 
ment.” 

> Winston Churchill, at one of his peaks 
of urbane irony, in complete command of 
the House, despite repeated noisy inter- 
ruptions: “Ordinary people find it diffi- 
cult to understand how a _ minister 
[Cripps], with all his knowledge and 
reputation for integrity, should have felt 
it right to turn completely around, like a 
squirrel in a cage, abandon his former 
convictions, and do what he repeatedly 
said he would never do and, moreover, 
enforce upon his party and his most faith- 
ful followers the humiliating tergiversa- 
tion which we have witnessed. It is high 
time for another Parliament.” 

> Minister of Health Aneurin Bevan, 
Churchill's present-day equal in debate, 
supremely confident of his sway over the 
Labor Party’s powerful left-wing: “If he 
[Churchill] capitalizes on the reputation 
he still has in the affections of the British 
people to get them, the Conservative 
Party, once more back to power, he will 
not be in office long himself. They will 
fling him aside like a soiled glove.” 

> Prime Minister Clement Attlee, rising in 
quiet fury from the government front 
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Reuter from European 


Strachey (left) and Attlee hurry like men on the way to an election 


bench where his tiny figure was almost 
hidden by the bulk of his colleagues: 
“The right honorable gentleman [Church- 
ill] has found out on 32 occasions [by- 
elections won by Labor] that there is no 
confidence in him.” 

At the same time the Socialist maga- 
zine Tribune, edited in part by Jennie 
Lee, Bevan’s wife and the always-faith- 
ful echo of his loud Welsh voice, 
screamed in a page-one headline: “Let's 
HAVE AN ELECTION Now!” The some- 
times omniscient London Economist fol- 
lowed by proclaiming: “The sooner a 
general election is held the better. The 
British nation cannot afford nine more 
months of paralysis of policy.” 

In the excitement of electioneering the 
debate on devaluation was an anticlimax. 
Cripps half admitted that there would 
be a further rise in the cost of food, al- 
ready subsidized to the hilt by Food 
Minister John Strachey. As a_ political 
palliative he slapped investors with a 20 
per cent increase in the tax on dividends, 
while he warned wage earners that they 
would get only more austerity: “Nothing 
—and I mean literally nothing—should be 
done to increase personal incomes.” 


Significance -- 

Up to the end of the debate the gov- 
ernment had not made up its mind when 
to call an election. But after the blunt 
challenges from Churchill from the op- 
position side and Bevan from the gov- 
ernment’s front bench, an autumn elec- 
tion—probably Nov. 10—seemed almost 
inevitable to seasoned observers. 

Attlee and Commons majority leader 
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Herbert Morrison had dogmatically held 
out for finishing the whole five-year term 
and thus becoming the first Socialist gov- 
ernment ever to do so. This would mean 
an election next spring. But against them 
were arrayed Bevan, Cripps, and- the 
former Chancellor, Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
backed by a constantly growing section 
of the parliamentary Labor Party. They 
felt an election this autumn essential 
before the economic pinch disillusions 
workers’ faith in the welfare state. 

It now appears that both the Prime 
Minister and Morrison are wavering as 
the result of Churchill’s assault. They 
feel the wartime leader has blundered 
into a trap and given them an opportunity 
profitably to accept the challenge to go 
to the electorate on their record—rather 
than to appear to be seeking the election 
as an act of political desperation. 

Whatever final decision is made, it 
will probably be kept an official secret 
until after the Tory annual conference, 
which opens in London Oct. 12. 


A Horse He Can Ride 


In his spare time Winston Churchill 
is not only a painter and historian but 
he has recently also become for the 
first time, a race-horse owner. His Colo- 
nist 2nd has won purses totaling £ 1,244 
in three recent races and is now such a 
favorite that bookmakers quote prohibi- 
tively high odds. Last week Churchill 


rode Colonist to victory in an exchange 













with hecklers during the House of Com- 
mons debate on devaluation. Churchill 
began: “We are now brought to the verge 
of . . . bankruptcy.” “Sell your horse,” 
Laborites shouted. 

“I could sell it for a great deal more 
than I paid for it,” Churchill replied 
with dignity, “but I am trying to rise 
above profit motives.” 


Now You See It 


“Really, islands have been behaving 
in the most extraordinary way.” 

David Rees-Williams, British Colonial 
Under Secretary, had three good reasons 
for his exasperation last week: (1) Fou 
Island, one of the St. Brandon group in 
the Indian Ocean, disappeared a year 
ago and has not been seen since. (2) 
Avocaire, anoiher island in the same 
group, disappeared and then reappeared. 
(3) Falcon Isiand, in the Pacific Tonga 
group, vanished and reappeared three 
times. Thereupon the native ruler of the 
Tonga group sailed to Falcon Island and 
planted his flag on its soil. The island 
promptly disappeared for the fourth 
time. 

Colonial Office experts thought they 
could explain everything. Fou and Avo- 
caire are little more than sand bars. They 
pointed out that such islands are often 
washed away and then built. up by 
storms or shifting currents. Falcon, they 
thought, might be having volcanic 
trouble. 
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European Photos 


See Paris and Die: These American midshipmen gasp for breath 
as they watch Folies Bergére “nudes.” Later, the girls, clad in their 
stage costumes (or lack of them), autographed the boys’ programs. 
Another of the 400 midshipmen vis‘ting Paris on shore leave from 
the U.S.S. Missouri's round-the-world rain ng cruise looks slight- 
ly doubtful as a sip of real French champagne tickles his tongue. 
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FRANCE: 


Respite From Crisis 


A bright sun in a bright blue sky gave 
Paris an unaccustomed touch of Indian 
summer last week as the social whir! be- 
gan again and traffic hummed along the 
boulevards thicker than at any time since 
the war. But in the Elysée Palace on Oct. 
1 the climax of a Cabinet crisis ‘that 
threatened to destroy the government 
raged for nearly seven hours. From time 
to time angry ministers left the Cabinet 
meeting to pace in separate groups 
through the gardens. 

The climax came after a week of seem- 
ingly interminable conferences that put 
to the test the two greatest conciliators in 
modern French history. One was Premier 
Henri Queuille; the other, President 
Vincent Auriol. Both sought to reconcile 
the opposing views of (1) Daniel Mayer, 
the tiny, fidgety -Socialist Minister of 
Labor, who demanded bonuses for work- 
ers to meet the higher prices that devalua- 
tion of the franc will bring, and (2) 
Maurice Petsche, the calm, avstere Min- 
ister of Finance, who held that higher 
wages could only repeat the vicious wage- 
price spiral that has constricted France 
since the liberation. 

But somehow a compromise was finally 
worked out. By this, the government will 
introduce a bill in the National Assembly 
to permit collective bargaining for wages, 
postpone wage increases until the results 
of devaluation are known, and use sub- 
sidies to hold down prices of bread, but- 
ter, coal, electricity, textiles, and shoes. 
In addition, it will ask the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation to 
work out readjustments to devaluation 
on an international scale. 


Significance 

Devaluation of currencies had encour- 
aged unions to press for wage increases 
and thereby only stepped up a crisis that 
had been in the making all during the Na- 
tional Assembly’s summer vacation. The 
present compromise by no means spells a 
new lease on life for the government. It 
is doubtful whether measures taken to 
arrest the rising cost of living will placate 
workers, and it is certain that the return of 
the Assembly on Oct. 18 will bring new 
storms. With the Communists ready to 
spring a series of strikes which the non- 
Communist Force Ouvriére and Confed- 
eration of Christian Workers may be 
forced to join, France’s Indian summer 
will end soon. 


Don’t Dance, Ballerina 


Backstage at the Paris Opera the terse 
announcement, typed on a small sheet of 
white paper, stirred more excitement last 
week than Russia’s atom bomb. Singers, 
dancers, and functionaries read, gasped, 
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and rushed to spread the news: Yvette 
Chauviré, the prima ballerina, had been 
suspended by Director Georges Hirsch. 
The reasons: She had gone AWOL, 
signed other contracts without permis- 
sion, and discredited the opera by 
dancing among the tables at a Cannes 
gala just like a “common music-hall per- 
former.” 

From Lausanne, Switzerland, where 
she was performing, Chauviré replied 
angrily that she had always notified the 
opera before accepting outside engage- 





Vienna vote catching: 


ments and that her performances were 
as decorous as her private life. 

For most dancers the opera’s ruling 
would have been a crushing blow. The 
words “de lOpéra” after one’s name 
meant prestige all over Europe. Besides, 
the monthly salary, while small ($340 in 
her case), was certain. But for Chauviré 
the blow was only glancing. For she had 
built up a real reputation on both sides 
of the Atlantic,-not only as an expert in 
such classics as “Swan Lake” and “Gi- 
selle,” but with her original style in such 
modern works as Lifar’s “Ecuyére.” 

After dancing for 25 of her 29 years, 
Chauviré was just reaching her peak. On 
stage she looked more rounded than most 
star dancers, with 112 pounds filling out 
her 5 feet 2 inches. Off stage she ate 
abundantly, mostly grilled meats and 
fruits, and drank red wine and occasion- 
ally champagne. She lived quietly in a 
small apartment on the Left Bank with 
her husband, a Russian interior decorator 
named Comte Constantin Nepokoitchit- 
sky, whom the French nicknamed “Mon- 
sieur Nepo.” Her only hobby was paint- 
ing, on Ingres’s old easel, which her 
husband had given her. 





AUSTRIA: 


Posters With a Punch 


To win Austria’s votes and influence its 
Oct. 9 elections, the pro-Catholic People’s 
Party of Chancellor Leopold Fig] last 
week plastered even the Russian-occupied 
zone with flamingly anti-Communist post- 
ers. One showed an Austrian POW, 
repatriated from Russia, exclaiming: 
An- 
depicting the reputed drugging 


“Listen to us! Vote People’s Party.” 
other, 


Lost Ava Livre AHH bleibt ai 


OSTERREICHISCHE VOLKSPARTEI 


Authenticated News 


The People’s Party warns against Mindszenty’s fate 


of Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary, de- 
clared: “Today Mindszenty—tomorrow 
you? The guarantor for the personal free- 
dom of the individual remains the Aus- 
trian People’s Party.” 

So effective were these placards that 
rival parties hired bill stickers to paste 
their own names over the words “Peo- 
ple’s Party.” In some Russian sections of 
Vienna, Red troops worked like bears 
tearing down posters. In 


others they 
gave up trying. 


GERMANY: 


Devaluation Defiance 


An angry hum filled the Bundestag 
chamber as the lower house of the West- 
ern German Parliament listened to Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer declare that the 
decision of the Allied High Commission- 
ers was “impossible . . . not in the interests 
of the German people . . . [We] will 
never approve it.” 

Thus on Sept. 28, exactly one week 
after the occupation statute had entered 
into force, the new Western German 
government rebelled against the rule of 
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the Allied High Commission. The issue 
was devaluation of the mark. The Ger- 
mans first proposed cutting it from 30 
cents to 22.5. The Americans and British 
agreed, but the French feared this rate 
would undercut the franc. 

Thereupon the High Commissioners 
wrangled among themselves for five days. 
John J. McCloy, the American High 
Commissioner, broke the deadlock by 
flying to Paris to confer with Premier 
Henri Queuille. After a final sixteen-hour 
conference on Sept. 28 the commissioners 
ordered Adenauer (1) to devalue the 
mark to 23.8 cents and (2) to reduce 
the export price of German coal or else 
increase its domestic price. Devaluation 
would increase the difference between 
the internal and export prices of German 
coal from 20 marks to 35 marks. The 
French steel industry depends on Ger- 
man coal, and Paris refused to let the 
Germans improve their competitive posi- 
tion by devaluation—as the British are 
trying to do. 

At that point Adenauer rebelled and 
hurried up the mountain above Bonn 
on the Rhine to the High Commissioners’ 
headquarters in the lofty Petersberg 
Hotel. There, after a “four-hour exchange 
of views,” Adenauer agreed to set the 
mark at 23.8 cents. In return, the High 
Commissioners gave the Germans a 
chance to present their own proposals 
for holding down coal prices and agreed 
to set up a joint committee of Allied and 
German legal experts to interpret price- 
control powers under the occupation 
statute. This established a precedent for 
German participation in interpretation of 
the statute. 


Significance 

The 23.8-cent rate for the mark—a 20 
per cent devaluation—was the figure pro- 
posed from the beginning by the directors 
of the Bank Deutscherlander, the govern- 
ment’s fiscal agent. In urging greater de- 
valuation the government was apparently 
under pressure from German exporters 
who -desired to match competitively the 
30 per cent cut in the pound. The bank- 
ers balanced this against the need to pre- 
vent an excessive increase in the cost of 
imports, especially food. They also con- 
sidered that German industry still had 
leeway for improving productivity and 
reducing costs and that Britain’s preoccu- 
pation with the dollar market might leave 
a trade vacuum in the sterling area into 
which Germany could move. 

However, the French attitude toward 
coal prices seemed to the Germans to 
demonstrate that France was trying to 
escape the effects of its own devaluation 
and high costs at the expense of Germany. 
This was only one of many recent devel- 
opments that have tended to undermine 
the prestige of Germans who support a 
Franco-German rapprochement. The nu- 
merous other Germans who have been 
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Investigate ‘‘the sign of value around the world”’. 
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skeptical about the whole Bonn experi- 
ment felt that the new government’s pres- 
tige had been weakened at the outset by 
the High Commissioners’ use of their 
reserve powers in the very first applica- 
tion of the occupation statute. 


End of the Airlift 


Kleig lights and exploding flashbulbs in 
the dusk at Tempelhof Airfield on Sept. 
30 illuminated a sign that read: “For sale 
—one slightly used airline . . . Present 
owners going out of business.” 

The big C-54 taxiing to the apron be- 
hind a little yellow jeep had just com- 
pleted the 277,264th and final flight of 
the great airlift that beat the Russian 
blockade of Western Berlin. In fifteen 
months the airlift had brought in 2,343,- 
301.5 tons of food and supplies at a cost 
of 61 American and British lives. Once 
the planes came in at the rate of one a 
minute, carrying a record 12,941 tons in 
a single day last April. Then, as stockpiles 
grew after the lifting of the blockade in 
May, the airlift tapered off. Now it was 
over. The last load: 2% tons of coal. The 
grimy coal-plane pilots, who had needed 
a shampoo every night, flew home to 
wash that airlift right out of their hair. 


RUSSIA: 


Maestro Stalin 


To his fantastic list of titles Stalin last 
week added the most fantastic of all. 
The Moscow radio referred to him as the 
“Coryphaeus of the World’s Foremost 
Science.” (The Greek word coryphaeus 
means leader of the chorus.) 


JAPAN: 
Fish Bait 

The lucky winner of a mink coat at a 
rafle, conducted by the Affiliation of 
Women’s Clubs in Tokyo last week, was 
a GI named Niton D. Fish. Unluckily 
Private Fish wasn’t there to collect his 
prize. Where was he? “We wish we 
knew,” said an Army spokesman. “He 


has been absent without leave since ma- 
neuvers on Aug. 5.” 


INDIA: 


Gold in Them Thar Arabs 


For once the customs officers were on 
the receiving end. Seventy-five Arabs 
who landed at Bombay last week ob- 
jected so forcefully to a customs search 
that a veritable riot developed. The cus- 
toms officers won. But then they had to 
take the Arabs to the local hospital to 
complete their inspections. X-rays dis- 
closed that at least twenty Arabs had 
swallowed pieces of gold. 


Newsweek 
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Le is one country in Europe where 

the existence of American economic 
aid is kept quite visible. The first sight 
which greeted us from our hotel bal- 
cony on the evening we 4rrived in 
Venice was a large neon sign reading 
“ECA,” on the edge of the Grand 
Canal. It was over a building which 
housed a temporary exhibi- 
tion of books, charts, maps, 
and films—one of the ECA’s 
portable exhibits of the part 
played by Marshall-plan aid 
in postwar reconstruction. 
Exhibitions like this are al- 
ways moving around among 
the larger cities, and the 
8,000 or 10,000 visitors 
which they attract daily re- 
flect an obvious hunger for 
knowledge and perhaps also an. un- 
usual sympathy. 

However, to say that Italy is a coun- 
try where the effects of American aid 
are plainly visible means more than 
that the ECA administration in Rome 
has a vigorous publicity staff. The ac- 
tual results of aid in terms of recon- 
struction and progress back toward a 
normal life are less difficult to see than 
in other countries. So much more ECA 
aid is going into actual physical con- 
struction in Italy than, for example, in 
Britain. 

This question of the visibility of 
Marshall-plan assistance to those who 
receive it is an important one. By con- 
trast with the Marshall plan, Lend- 
Lease was an uncomplicated subsidy 
to potential and, later, fighting allies. 
The Marshall plan; on the other hand, 
was conceived in a postwar atmos- 
phere by men who keenly recognized 
the pitfalls of interference in the poli- 
cies of the countries getting the aid. 
Between wartime and peacetime aid 
there is all the difference between be- 
ing called the arsenal of democracy 
and the danger of becoming again 
Uncle Shylock. 


NYONE who talks with ECA admin- 
A istrators, and their opposite num- 
bers in European governments, quick- 
ly realizes that the question of appre- 
ciation is at the forefront of their 
thinking. Without the Marshall plan 
it is probable that France and Italy, 
and with them the whole continent, 
would have been Communist by this 
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II—Italy: Making the ECA Visible 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


time. Yet the direct effect of American 
assistance is so much more difficult to 
recognize than was wartime Lend- 
Lease that even the most sincere 
friends of the United States sometimes 
find it hard to appreciate what they 
are getting. 

Taking Italy as an easy example, 
the téxtile industry has been 
kept alive by dollar imports. 
Yet the individual textile 
manufacturer must be acute 
if he can see cause and ef- 
fect. If he wants $1,000 
worth of American cotton, 
he has to pay the govern- 
ment the lira equivalent for 
it. Consequently, on the sur- 
face, what does it matter to 
him whether the cotton 
comes from America paid for in dol- 
lars or from Erewhon paid for in 
wampum? 

The fact that his lira payment for 
the cotton goes into a separate fund 
which has been earmarked for rein- 
vestment in Italian reconstruction— 
while the cotton comes to him against 
dollars—is too abstruse a situation for 
anyone except bankers—and, maybe, 
economists—to evaluate. 


OR a variety of reasons many of the 
F Marshall-plan countries prefer to 
handle their own information about 
the ECA. The reasons are obvious 
and sound. The main one is the 
strength of the hostility to American 
“interference,” so successfully nurtured 
by the Communists. Italy is in a dif- 
ferent position. To a great extent the 
election which the present government 
won last year was fought on the 
America-versus-Russia issue. Hence 
the government in Rome is willing to 
advertise the beneficial results of its 
pro-American alignment. 

There is more to it than gratitude or 
sympathy also. Everybody in Italy 
realizes that the danger from Com- 
munism was not ended with the 1948 
election. Reconstruction through the 
ECA is the only way to remove the 
danger permanently. It seems to me 
that so far reconstruction has gone only 
a small part of the way to this goal. 
Hence there is an additional incentive 
to try to make the intricacies of Ameri- 
can aid understandable to the ordinary 
voter. 


Theres more worth 
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Blue Brute compressors 
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ARGENTINA: 


The Peso Follows the Pound 


Country after country followed the 
British lead. Currency after currency 
was devalued. But for almost two weeks 
no Latin American nation joined the 
procession. Then, on Oct. 1, Argentina 
announced revaluation of the peso in 
terms of both dollars and pounds sterling. 

The Perén government set no single 
percentage of adjustment. Instead, there 
will be different basic rates for buyers 
and sellers of exchange and special rates 
for trade in certain products. The basic 
sterling rate was set at 9.40 pesos to the 
pound for buyers and 10.45 for sellers. 
This is roughly equivalent to parity with 
devalued sterling. The basic dollar rate 
was fixed at 3.35 pesos for buyers and 
6.08 for sellers. But exporters of certain 
products, as yet unspecified, will be able 
to get special rates up to 7.19 pesos for 
the dollars they earn. 


Significance ~—- ' 


Anglo-Argentine trade relations are so 
close that some readjustment of the peso 
has been generally expected ever since 
the British devaluation. But the special 
dollar rates set for some exporters sug- 
gest that Perén’s main purpose may be to 
stimulate export trade, particularly with 
the United States. 

Perén’s original trade policy was to 
charge all that the traffic would bear for 
exports, which were marketed 
through a government agency. This 
has been a spectacular failure. Ar- 
gentina has simply priced itself out 
of world markets, including the 
ECA. Surpluses are piling up un- 
sold, and dollar and gold reserves 
are dwindling. Only last month 
Perén abolished the legal require- 
ment for gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves of 25 per cent of currency 
in circulation. 

Recently there have been signs 
of a change in Argentine policy. A 
joint United States-Argentine trade 
commission in Washington is work- 
ing to stimulate trade between the 
two countries. And traders believe 
that Perén intends to launch a high- 
power selling campaign in the 
United States as well as to bid for 
larger Marshall-plan purchases 
through lower prices. 


The One-Party Road 


Argentina’s middle-of-the-road 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





every Perén innovation. But the result is 
always the same: a steamroller victory for 
the Peronista majority. And when a Radi- 
cal deputy fights too long or too loudly, he 
is likely to find himself in trouble. 

In August 1948 Ernesto Sammartino 
was expelled from the Chamber for “dis- 
orderly conduct.” In a Chamber speech 
the fiery little deputy had, by implication, 
charged Perén with “mental slowness and 
confused reasoning.” Last June, Augustin 
Rodriguez Araya was booted out for 
“conduct unbecoming a deputy.” His of- 
fense was to call the Peronista administra- 
tion of Santa Fé Province “Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves.” Last week a third 
Radical deputy found himself on the 
carpet. 

He was Ricardo Balbin, a violent orator 
with uncombed gray hair who looks more 
like a poet than a politician. Last month 
he made a speech in Rosario which al- 
legedly contained derogatory remarks 
about Perén. A local court asked the 
Chamber to strip him of his congressional 
immunity so that he could be put on trial. 
On Sept. 29, after another heated de- 
fense by the Radical deputies, the Cham- 
ber carried out the request. 

The next day Congress adjourned for 
the summer. But in their closing hours 
both houses passed a bill which fore- 
shadowed still more difficulties for the op- 
position. The new measure would make 
it almost impossible to form any more 
parties. Sponsors of a new party would 
have to register its name, doctrines, plat- 
form, and officers, then wait three years 


for legal recognition. Even then a court 
could refuse recognition if it decided the 
proposed party endangered “social 
peace,” incited to violence, intended to 
change the established order, or had in- | 
ternational connections. Existing parties _ 
could be dissolved for the same reasons. | 
And party coalitions, a frequent Argentine | 
device, would be prohibited. Critics saw 
this as a move toward a one-party state. | 
They called it a step on “the road to 
totalitarianism.” 


COSTA RICA: 


Education Squabble 


Last May Costa Rica’s constituent as- 
sembly wrote into the new constitution 
an article to prevent priests from being 
elected to Congress or holding political 
office. In the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition organized by the Catholic Church, 
the assembly backed down and killed the 
article. This seemed to end the brief 
flare-up between church and state. But 
last week it broke out again, hotter than 
ever. This time the issue was a crucial 
one: control of education. 

The dispute was touched off when the 
assembly adopted a draft article for the 
constitution proclaiming public educa- 
tion to be “an essential function of the 
state.” Archbishop Victor Manuel Sana- 
bria of San José immediately challenged 
this. He issued a signed statement in 
which he called the action taken by the 
assembly contrary to Catholic doctrine 

and completely inadmissible as far 
as the church was concerned. Irre- 
spective of any provision of the con- 
stitution, he declared, priests would 
continue to affirm that education 
was an essential function not of the 
state but of the family. An assembly 
member retorted by denouncing 
the archbishop as disrespectful and 
subversive. 

There was one quiet voice in the 
tumult: that of Father Benjamin 
Nijiez, the young Catholic priest 
who is serving as Minister of Labor. 
It is known that when the govern- 
ing junta discussed this issue, he 
argued that a Catholic family 
should have the right to educate 
its children any way it wants. He 
explained the church was fearful 
that the rather ambiguous article in 
question might enable some future 
government to abolish Catholic 
schools. He told a Newsweek cor- 
respondent: “As a priest I’m natur- 
ally bound by the church concept 

«that education is an essential func- 





Radical Party, the chief opposition 
group to President Juan D. Peron, 
has no seats in the Senate and fewer 
than 50 out of 158 in the Chamber 
of Deputies. This Radical minority 
puts up a long, loud fight against 


Mother and Child: This concrete statue by 
the Finnish sculptor Arvi Tynys will deco- 
rate the main fountain at Haiti's world fair, 
opening in December. The $26,000,000 Fes- 
tival of Peace will celebrate the bicenten- 
nial of Port-au-Prince as the Haitian capital. 


tion of the family and not of the 
state. As a convinced and publicly 
professed democrat, I’m bound to 
accept the will of the majority. That 
is what democracy means—trule © 
the majority.” 


“ Newsweek, October 10, 1949 
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Watcu the way a community disposes 
of its rubbish and you can make a fair 
guess as to its health record. If trash 
and refuse are hauled to a municipal 
dump and left there to become a breed- 
ing place for rats and flies, odors and 
bacteria, the chances are that sickness 
may be prevalent in the neighborhood. 


There’s a more efficient and more 
sanitary way to handle rubbish, as 


pictured above. In this Louisiana city. 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor, equipped 
with a Traxcavator, is the only equip- 
ment needed to change a dangerous 


plague spot into a community asset. 


First the tractor digs a broad, deep 
trench into which the trucks dump their 
loads of waste material. When it is filled. 
the same machine crushes the rubbish 
under its steel tracks — covers it with a 





layer of clean earth and compacts the 
surface. Then the area is seeded to grass. 
and soon the “dump” is transformed 
into a park, a playground or a public 
golf course — enjoyed by all citizens. 

The cost is negligible, the advantages 
in health and civic improvement tremen- 
dous. What does your town do about 
its rubbish? 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILL. 
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Now coal rides 
on Rayon 


farther, longer, more economically 


—another Goodyear advance in underground 


Everybody knows how the use of 
rayon cord in truck tires, pioneered 
by Goodyear before the war, gave 
these highway carriers greater 
strength, more flexibility and longer 
mileage. Now this superior rayon 
construction has been adapted to 
mine conveyor belts for the first time 
by the G.T. M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—with equally spectacular 
results. 


Proved by two years’ Service — 
the following facts about this new 
Goodyear rayon belt are not mere 


conveyor transportation 


theory derived from laboratory ex- 
periments. They are based upon the 
record of more than two years’ service 
underground in a large West Virginia 
coal mine, under the pounding and 
abuse of everyday mine operations. 


Greater strength, Less weight — 
chief advantage of rayon construction 
is greater strength to handle higher- 
tension jobs. A Goodyear belt bodied 
with 32-ounce rayon fabric has 76% 
greater tensile strength than one built 
with conventional fabric of the same 
weight; it excels even 42- and 48-ounce 


ducks. Yet a 30-inch, four-ply, 32 
ounce rayon belt weighs about 12) 
pounds less per 1,000 feet than 
standard 42-ounce belt! 


Three big gains — this large increas 
in carcass strength means Goodyes 
Rayon Coal-Flo belts can be operate 
over longer centers in room entrit 
and main-haulage ways, reducil 
number of transfer points. It meat 
less stretch—important undergrou! 
where take-up is limited. Light 
weight means easier handling ° 


sectionalized equipment and le: 





} power demand. Because belts are 
thinner, outer-ply stresses are de- 
creased, reducing possibility of 
breaks; flexibility is increased, assur- 


y 
ur-ply, + ing better troughing. 


about 12!) 
feet than The G.T.M. recommends Rayon 

‘\Coal-Flo belting for all higher-tension 

hauls, except extremely long dis- 
rge increas tances and high-lift slope belts, where 
1s Goodyes}}Goodyear’s COMPASS belts are pref- 
be operate erable. Rayon COAL-FLO belts are 
oom entrit mildew-inhibited and have all the 
, reducit other structural features that make 
ts. It meal Goodyear conveyor belts industry’s 
ndergroun gir choice. To consult the G.T.M. 
ed. Light Write: Goodyear, Belting Sales Dept., 
andling ° Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
nt and le: Flifornia. 
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Lheres nothing liket 
... absolutely nothing 


Charcoal glowing, sirloin sizzling, Budweiser 
bubbling--and you pouring! The 
delightful bouquet hovering over the 
snowy foam tells you what every sip 
tells you... the distinctive, delicious 
taste of Budweiser is found in 
no other beer. Live life, every 
golden minute of it. 

Enjoy Budweiser, every 


golden drop of it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Budweiser 


“7% There’s more Budweiser now—and 
; ere will be still more as our vast « ~~ 
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Stage Door: PRESIDENT AND Mrs. Tru- 
MAN motored 26 miles to Olney, Md., last 
week, for a special benefit performance 
of “The Philadelphia Story” starring 
SARAH CHURCHILL, daughter of the for- 
mer British Prime Minister. During inter- 





Acme 


H.S.T. and Sarah: Congratulations 


mission the President slipped backstage to 
tell Miss Churchill how much he enjoyed 
the play. 

> Later last week at the White House, Mr. 
Truman chatted with Au Joson, recalling 
that he had seen the entertainer in a min- 
strel show at the Grand Opera House in 
Kansas City way back in 1908 or ’09. 
Jolson asked if the President would run 
in 1952. “I don’t know whether they will 
want me again,” Mr. Truman said. 
“Maybe I can .. . run on the slogan ‘I 
need the job’.” 


Isolde’s Return: Making her first 
United States opera appearance in a dec- 
ade, Norwegian soprano KirsTEN FLAc- 
STAD scored a personal triumph at the San 
Francisco Opera House, Oct. 1. Although 
Mme. Flagstad’s performance last July at 
the Opera House was postponed because 
trustees feared a demonstration by leftists, 
no such disturbance marred her singing 
in “Tristan und Isolde.” After the “Liebes- 
tod,” police and plain-clothes men in the 
audience spontaneously joined in the 
shouting and applause. 


Freedom, Limited: In Big Spring, 
Texas, Frank GranpstaFF, 49, a lifer at 
th Tennessee State Prison, listened 
happily as the chorus of the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad sang his cantata, cele- 
brating the town’s centennial. While in 
solitary confinement Grandstaff, a habit- 
ual criminal with psychopathic tenden- 
cies, had taken the idea from a book by 
Earl Phillips, a Big Spring druggist. Gov. 
Gordon Browning gave the prisoner a 
six-day “leave” to hear his composition, 
which critics claim shows musical genius. 
“It’s wonderful, really wonderful,” said 
Grandstaff as he breathed the free air. 


Newsweek, October 10, 1949 
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Upside-Down View: Standing on her 
head and daily somersaults help Bite 
Burke keep fit, she told a reporter. The 
vivacious, youthful-looking 63-year-old 
actress, veteran of 50 years on stage and 
screen, explained that standing on her 
head “gets the blood to the brain. That’s 
good for any thinking that has to be done.” 


Pointmaking: An ex-economics teacher 
at the University of Chicago, Sen. Paut 
Douctas, admitted it was harder getting 
ideas across to his colleagues on Capitol 
Hill than it was in the classroom. “Every 
time you get up to propose economy,” 
Douglas complained, “you are accused of 
attacking the American home. . . the sun- 
sets of the West Coast, [or] the arora 
borealis.” 


Big Business: Former heavyweight 
champ Joe Louis petitioned the Los An- 
geles Planning Commission for a change 
of zoning laws so he can build several 
hundred nonrestricted homes, at $7,000 
each, on a 53-acre tract of land in subur- 
ban Pacoima. 


Chewsy: In St. Louis, United States At- 
torney Drake Watson wrote a sharp 
letter to the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion requesting the instant return of cus- 
pidors which had long graced the Feder- 
al Building. “People with nice habits, as 
distinguished from those .who chew to- 
bacco, are unable to appreciate the need 
for spittoons,” wrote Watson, himself a 
tobacco chewer. 


Personal Appearance: Even The 
London Times winked when JANE Rus- 
sELL Of Hollywood began a London 
music-hall engagement as a singer last 
week. Reviewing her act, the newspaper 
commented gravely: “She is not shy . 
about her publicity’s remarkable claims, 
knowing full well that none of them is 
false.” 


a 


Jane Russell: The Times winked 








Honored: Pigtailed film starlet NATALIE 
Woon, 11, was “terribly thrilled” to be 
chosen “Child of the Year” for the first 
nationwide observance of Children’s Day, 
Oct. 16. The third Sunday of October 
has been set aside for small fry as a com- 





Gov. Knight and Natalie: Loving cup 


panion to Mother’s and Father’s Day. 
Natalie, who taught Santa Claus to blow 
bubble gum in “Miracle on 34th Street,” 
was given a silver cup by Lt. Gov. Goop- 
WIN Knicut of California. 


Applied Psychology: J]. Epvwarp Hay- 
DEN, psychology professor at Adelphi Col- 
lege in Garden City, N. Y., laughed when 
a young bandit brandished a pistol in a 
railroad washroom and snarled: “This is 
a stickup.” “That gun you have there 
looks like a toy gun,” Hayden answered. 
The holdup man fired a shot into Hay- 
den’s leg and fled with his money. 


Euthanasia: Because her pain-racked 
father was dying of cancer, CAROL 
Paicut, 20, of Stamford, Conn., a college 
senior, put a bullet through his head as he 
lay asleep. Then she collapsed hysteri- 
cally. “She only did what I would have 
done if I'd had the courage,” said her 
mother, Mrs, Carl Paight. As the commu- 
nity split sharply last week over the issue 
of mercy killing, the tall, blond girl was 
charged with the murder of her police- 
sergeant father and taken to the county 
jail in Bridgeport. 


Playing Hooky? The Daily Pennsyl- 
vanian, student newspaper of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, asked in an 
editorial whether HAROLD STAsSEN, pres- 
ident of the university, had “unnecessar- 
ily missed the opening peal of the school 
bell.” Listing Stassen’s summer jaunts to 
Maine, fishing trips, and present London 
visit (“third vacation” this year), the edi- 
torial said: “No one will begrudge Stas- 
sen a vacation. We were freshmen once 
ourselves and realize what a hard year 
the first one is.” 


51 





Queer People 


The sex pervert, whether a homosexual, 
an exhibitionist, or even a dangerous 
sadist, is too often regarded merely as a 
“queer” person who never hurts anyone 
but himself. Then the mangled form of 
some victim focuses public attention on 
the degenerate’s work. And newspaper 
headlines flare for days over accounts and 
feature articles packed with sensational 
details of the most dastardly and horrify- 
ing of crimes. 

For the past sixteen years Dr. }. Paul de 
River, New Orleans-born criminal psy- 
chiatrist, has studied every type of sex 
pervert from the apparently harmless to 
the most vicious. To the Sex Offense Bu- 
reau of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, of which he is head, comes every 


Wrong: Hip carry deforms bones 


MEDICINE 





person accused of a sex crime by the Los 
Angeles police. 

With hundreds of case histories at his 
disposal, Dr. de River has written a fac- 
tual, scientific book, “The Sexual Crim- 
inal,”* published this week. For doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and criminologists, the 
volume, including 43 actual case histories 
with pictures and clinical observations, 
clarifies and elaborates on the meager 
treatises on sex abnormalities by Kraft- 
Ebbing, Havelock Ellis, and others. To 
the general reader, it reveals frank facts 
on one of the least-discussed aspects of 
psychiatric investigation. 

Hurt and Be Hart: Lots of very 
queer people indeed turn up in Dr. de 
River’s pages. There is the sadist (named 
from the French Marquis de Sade, con- 





*Tue SexvaL Criminat. By J. Paul de River, 
M.D. Charles C. Thomas. 304 pages. $5.50. 
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Right: Upright support from two arms 


Nurses’ Aids: [n a social-welfare program for its 700,000 villages, 
the young republic of India has invoked visual assistance. These 
scenes, from UN traveling exhibits, teach “wrong” and “right” prin- 
ciples to be followed by local “Dais”—illiterate and untrained medi- 
cine women who are often the only nurses in undeveloped areas. 


demned to death for his sex perversions) , 
who derives sensuous pleasure from in- 
flicting pain upon his love partner. And 
the masochist (named from the Austrian 
novelist Sacher-Masoch who described 
the condition in fiction), who gets a su- 
preme thrill from playing the martyr or 
the slave. 

The first signs of sadism appear at 
about the fourth or fifth year, when the 
parents’ influence over the child is great- 
est. If there has been lack of love, neglect, 
or brutal treatment, the child’s whole atti- 
tude toward mankind may be altered. If 
the father has been cruel to the mother, 
the boy very often will develop enmity 
toward his father. Or if his mother neg- 
lects him, he may grow to hate all wom- 
en because of her. 

Dr. de River cites the case of a 15-year- 
old sadist who in a furious outburst killed 
a 12-year-old girl by stabbing her many 
times with a large hunting knife. With 
each blow the boy experienced a pleasura- 
ble thrill. To Dr. de River he confessed 
that he wanted to be an FBI agent and 
that he didn’t like girls “because they 
can’t do any good in my work.” 

A hater of all women, the boy was a 
sado-masochist, a super-egoist—but legal- 
ly sane. He was convicted and committed 
to a state penitentiary. 

Child Lust: The most-hated of the 
sex perverts is the sadistic pedophile, who 
uses children or young adolescents to 
gratify his cruel impulses. In this form of 
perversion, more prevalent among men 
than women, the victim is-usually mur- 
dered because of fear of later recognition. 

Dr. de River presents the case of W., 
a 52-year-old school guard, who mur- 
dered three little girls after gaining their 
confidence by promising to find some rab- 
bits for them. During the attacks on the 
children he felt that they were his slaves 
and he their master (sadistic complex). 
Later he knelt beside each little body and 
said a prayer (remorse of the masochist) . 
He was executed for the crimes. 

Among female sadists, the criminal act 
is usually premeditated and not as a rule 
the result of heightened sex impulse. K.S., 
a 22-year-old mother, killed her infant son 
soon after his birth. She lacked affection 
for the child, but she loved her husband 
deeply. Because of her jealousy of the 
husband’s affection for the baby, she 
avenged herself by killing the child. 

In other chapters of his book Dr. de 
River reports the cases of the Negro train 
porter who murdered a woman (in berth 
13) by cutting her throat from ear to ear; 
the zoophiles, psychopaths who perform 
sadistic acts on animals; and the necro- 
philes, who are led to commit acts of 
moral degeneracy upon or in the presence 
of dead bodies. 

With yery few exceptions, sex perver- 
sion is pet the result of her or of 
organie jgabalance. The moral degener- 
ate presents a psychiatric rather than a 
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T takes more than dollars to define the real wealth 

of a city. No one thing constitutes its richness. 

A city’s worth to its residents derives from a com- 

bination of cultural and economic resources — 

plus the imagination and energy of the residents 
themselves. 

Consider Chicago, for instance . . . consider its 
wealth as one of the world’s outstanding educa- 
tional centers . . . consider its eminence in medical 
and scientific research...its great universities, hospi- 
tals and laboratories, libraries and museums. Con- 
sider the tremendous importance of these great edu- 
cational facilities alone to industry located here. 


Consider Chicago’s strategic location at the hub of 
the nation’s transportation. It is a world airport. 
It is served by vast inland waterways. These are 
but a few of Chicago’s rich endowments. 

The Chicago and Northern Illinois area is also 
the center of a great industrial empire. It is a 
leader in iron and steel manufacturing. It is one 
of the world’s most important wholesaling and re- 
tailing markets. It occupies a unique position at 
the meeting place of agriculture and the food- 
processing industry. 

And beyond all these assets, the Chicago area is 
a wonderful place to live. 


Far-sighted businesses looking toward a new location or expansion are invited to write us 
for further information on the advantages of this area for their particular requirements, 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY * PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY * ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives, 
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letterheads that tell! 





@ To get the most out of your busi- 
ness letters, use a modern letterhead 
on a modern paper. Ask your 
printer to show you new letterhead 
designs on pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond. This fine, versatile paper adds 
prestige to any letterhead. In white 
—or in your choice of eleven other 
attractive colors — Nekoosa Bond 
makes the perfect background for 
the business letters that obtain more 
respect and get more action! 


WEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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surgical or glandular problem. For this 
reason, Dr. de River emphasizes, the 
psychiatrist should understand each 
criminal type and be able to spot the 
particular type of personality that would 
commit a specific sex crime. 

When a sex crime is committed, a psy- 
chiatrist should be called at once, if pos- 
sible before the body has been disturbed 
or moved.. Dr. de River cites the example 
of a sadistic homicide, in which there may 
be a sadistic or masochistic symbolism in 
the way the body is arranged after the 
crime has been committed. With this tip 
from the psychiatrist, the police have a 
better chance of knowing what kind of sex 
criminal to seek. 

What should the law do with the sex 
criminal? He is seldom insane in the sense 
that would permit him lawfully to be sent 
to an institution. 

The sex pervert, according to Eugene 
D. Williams, special assistant attorney 
general of California, who wrote the in- 
troduction to Dr. de River’s book, “is just 
as much a criminal as is the burglar or 
murderer. The semihysterical, foolishly 
sympathetic, and wholly unscientific at- 
titude of any individual engaged in social 
work and criminology to regard sex per- 
verts as poor unfortunates who are suf- 
fering from disease and cannot help 
themselves, ‘ias a tendency to feed their 
ego.” 

A sterner attitude is required, if the de- 
generate is to be properly treated and 
cured. Williams suggests that the sex per- 
vert be treated, not as a coddled patient, 
but as a particularly virulent type of 
criminal. “To punish him,” he concludes, 
“he should be placed in an institution 
where the proper kind of rehabilitory 
work can be done so that, if capable of 
being brought to a realization of the error 
of his ways, he may be brought back to 
society prepared to live as a normal, law- 
abiding individual, rather than turned out 
as he now is from the penitentiary, con- 
firmed in his perversion.” 


Search for Diabetics 


There are 1,000,000 diabetics under 
treatment in the United States. Another 
1,000,000 have this insidious disease— 
undiagnosed and untreated. 

The cause of diabetes is known to 
every doctor. In the diabetic, the islands 
of Langerhans, small areas in the pan- 
creas (see cuts), fail to secrete the pow- 
erful hormone insulin. Without insulin, 
sugar cannot be burned in normal 
amounts in the body cells and, if the 
patient is untreated, death results. But 
since unused sugar builds up in the 
blood and flows into the urine, it can 
be easily detected. 

Once his condition is diagnosed, the 
diabetic can hope to live a normal life, 
provided he is careful always to eat a 
proper diet and takes enough insulin by 


... and the clouded diabetic isle 


injection to convert the sugar in his 
body to energy. 

But unfortunately hundreds of dia- 
betics never know what is wrong with 
them until it is too late. For this reason 
diabetes ranks eighth among diseases as 
a cause of death in the United States. 

Doctor Detectives: Last December 
the American Diabetes Association ran a 
week-long, doctor-sponsored campaign to 
detect and prevent diabetes. Of the peo- 
ple examined, between 1 and 2 per cent 
(approximately 1,500) were found to 
have the disease and were put under 
treatment. This week the ADA is launch- 
ing a second drive, Oct. 10-16, in the 
United States and parts of Canada. In 
almost every community committees of 
doctors will provide urine tests, either 
in their offices or in detection centers. 

This year for the first time the ADA 
is recommending a self-testing method. 
Anyone can buy at a drugstore for 39 
cents a small kit containing chemical 
tablets, test tube, and dropper. Instruc- 
tions on how to carry out the test at 
home and report results to a doctor are 
included. The conclusion of the test 
works this way: When the chemical is 
dropped in urine, the solution changes 
color. Orange is positive for diabetes; 
blue is negative. 
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Jeait od Yoeds..use 


Are big inventories hurting your business? Here’s one way to help keep your 
inventory down, and your profit up: 


Base your buying on speedy delivery by air. 

For example, take the case of a store that used to tie up $50,000 in inventory 
on one particular group of items. By ordering the items delivered by air, this 
same store can do the same volume of business on an inventory of only $10,000. 
As items are sold, they are replaced by air almost overnight. Turnover is faster. 
Markdowns and the uncertainties of a fluctuating market are minimized. Styles keep 
up-to-the-minute. And even the tag, “Just Received By Air,” helps move more goods: 


The nearest airline representative will gladly show you how air freight, air 
express, or air parcel post can help solve your inventory problems. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT 
Coysovaiion 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 








Archie’s Spanish Accent 


Originally Duffy's Tavern (NBC, 
Thursday, 9:30-10 p.m. EST) was broad- 
cast from New York. For several years 
the Third Avenue atmosphere was faith- 
fully re-created in Hollywood radio 
studios. But with the first program of 
the season last week, it started coming 
out of San Juan, Puerto Rico, where Ed 
(Archie) Gardner has set up permanent 
headquarters, complete with his family, 
his cast, and his 46-foot cruiser Lucky 
Star. 

The trick was that Gardner, like more 


European 


It’s San Juan for Ed Gardner 


radio stars, was following Bing Crosby’s 
1946 precedent of recording his program. 
The idea was to save money. Like most 
performers who have worked long and 
hard for the big remuneration at the 
top, Gardner has watched painfully 
while much of his earnings have slid 
down the tax drain. To Gardner, the 
overcrowded, underdeveloped, poverty- 
stricken island offered a happy solution 
to his problem. 

Holiday: Last year, as bait for much- 
needed new business and money, Puerto 
Rico passed a twelve-year “tax-holiday” 


law. Under its generous terms, industries__ 


turning out goods not produced on the 
island prior to Jan. 2,+1947, would be 
tax-free for twelve years. Last March 
Gardner petitioned the island’s Execu- 
tive Council to be allowed to set up an 
untaxed company to make motion pic- 
tures and television shows in Puerto Rico 
and to produce a weekly broadcast. His 
plea was granted. The complicated 
ramifications of the law provide that 
goods sold in the United States are still 
subject to-United States taxes. But even- 
tually, with the help of legal wangling, 
Gardner expects to come out well ahead 
of the game he would have to play in 
Hollywood or New York. 

Puerto Ricans, on the other hand, 
were hopeful that Gardner's presence— 


56 
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together with such of his cast as Charlie 
Cantor (Finnegan), Eddie Green (the 
waiter), Gloria Erlanger (Miss Duffy), 
and F. Chase Taylor (Colonel Stoop- 
nagle) and the guests that Archie will 
fly down from time to time—would prove 
greater tourist attractions than the 50 
more prosaic industries already rolling 
under the new law. 

In any event Puerto Ricans will get a 
good look at certain more northerly cus- 
toms. Gardner’s radio sessions in his 
Third Avenue bar are being recorded in 
front of a large studio audience, with the 
cast dressed in character. Presumably no 
one who doesn’t understand English will 
want to see the show. When Gardner 
gets rolling on his movie plans, he'll 
start off with a script called “Pigs Feet 
in Paris,” a work which will be shot in 
Puerto Rico with as much assistance 
from local technicians and talent as the 
Brooklynese Gardner can get out of the 
predominantly Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Ricans. 


Going, Going... 


It was bound to happen. Last week 
televiewers in five cities* got a glimpse 
of what one alternative might be should 
the courts uphold the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission’s ban on giveaway 
shows (Newsweek, Oct. 3). One way 
out was Auction-Aire (ABC-TV, Friday, 
9-9:30 p.m. EST). Present and extrava- 
gantly accounted for were the usual prizes 
—refrigerators, silver services, ironers, 
stoves, etc. The viewers (by telephone) 
and the studio audience bid for them 
with labels from the packages of the 100 
products put out by the show’s sponsor, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. Just to keep in 
the old groove, Auction-Aire also had a 
film quiz with prizes and a “Mystery 
Chant.” Identification of the latter, an 
auctioneer’s almost  unin- 
telligible gibberish of num- 
bers, won a new sedan. 

But the show's solid—and 
apparently legal—foundation 
was the auction. 

Auction-Aire was not de- 
signed as a giveaway replace- 
ment. The idea was dreamed 
up last spring as a_ highly 
sponsorable property by the 
“Three Johns”: Masterson, 

Reddy, and Nelson (NeEws- 
WEEK, June 6). The~bidding 
started on a small scale last 
week. A refrigerator, the first 
item to go on the block, went 
for a puny 180 labels. But 
under the triple-tongued per- 
suasion of auctioneer Jack 
Gregson (assisted by Rebel 
Randall) a stove later sold 
for 1,100 labels. 


*Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 


Incompatible Compatibility 


The color-television cards were put on 
the Federal Communications Commission 
table last week. It was going to be quite 
a game. At stake was the immediate 
future of a picture medium which was 
well into spending its second billion dol- 
lars, without color. And not only was it 
up to the FCC to give or not to give the 
go-ahead to color video. The hearings 
would aftect the commission’s decision on 
whether or not to lift its year-old freeze 
on the allocation of new channels. At 
stake, also, was the addition of ultra-high 
frequency channeis to the present twelve 
very-high-frequency channels. The added 
channels would carry video out to many 
times the 22,786,000 families to whom it 
is now available in 48 areas. It was the 
color issue, however, which was of para- 
mount interest and argument. 

The battle lines were quickly drawn. 
Ranged on one side was the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, whose 300- 
odd members, with millions invested 
in present black-and-white equipment, 
would have to retool for color. While 
urging immediate lifting of the freeze 
and expansion to UHF channels, the 
RMA was dead-set against any color 
system which was not “compatible.” In 
plain words, the RMA wanted a system 
with pictures which, though telecast in 
color, could be viewed in black and white 
on present receivers or in color by add- 
ing a converter to the same sets—in other 
words, nothing that would harm present 
sales. Until such a system was developed 
and subjected to six months of public 
field testing, RMA witnesses declared, 
color should be kept in the laboratory. 

This was a definite stand against CBS's 
long-advocated system of color, which 
does not fully comply with the RMA’s 
definition of compatibility. On the fourth 


Auctioneer Gregson and.co-M.C. Rebel Randall 
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three weeks, RCA came forth with a de- 
scription of its own recently announced 
color-video process (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 5). 
According to the testimony of Dr. Elmer 
Engstrom, RCA vice president in charge 
of research, his system would fit the 
KMA’s requirement of compatibility. 
Still to be heard from is another system, 
to be introduced by Color Television, 
Inc., a West Coast firm. 

All in all, the fog of the tedious, tech- 
nical hearings virtually smothered the 
press’s interest in the outcome—one which 
obviously was weeks if not months off. 
But corridor discussion intimated that 
certain big manufacturers would eventu- 
ally favor RCA’s system. As far as the 
public was concerned, color probably was 
going to be expensive. Dr. Engstrom 
priced RCA’s sets at between $800 and 
$1,000 for a big screen, with 10-inch sets 
running around $650. Converters would 
cost from $125 to $175. Finally the com- 
mission’s own insistence on proper test- 
ing of any color scheme weuld still make 
shades of pale gray-green the mode for 
home-TV screens until 1951 or 1952. 


Preview 


For the week of Oct. 5-12. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Jimmy Durante Show (NBC, Friday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). The Schnozzola’s new 
season starts. 

University of Chicago Round Table 
(NBC, Sunday, 1:30-2 p.m.). Milton 
Eisenhower, Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
others discuss “Problems Facing 
UNESCO.” 

CBS Symphony (CBS, Sunday, 3-4:30 
p.m.). Eileen Farrell in an all-Wagner 
program. 

Boston Symphony Rehearsal (NBC, 
Monday, 1-1:30 p.m.). Charles Miinch 
conducting Walter Piston’s Second Suite 
for Orchestra and Richard Strauss’s “Do- 
mestic Symphony.” 

Carnegie Hall (ABC, Tuesday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Violinist Yehudi Menuhin playing 
“Scherzo-Tarantelle” by Henn Wieniaw- 
ski and a Lalo concerto, 


Television 


World Series Baseball (all TV _net- 
works; radio on Mutual, starting Wednes- 
day, 12:45 p.m.). The Yankees and the 
Dodgers slug it out. 

Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 
p.m.). Fredric March and Lilli Palmer in 
the Hecht-MacArthur play, Twentieth 
Century. 

Author Meets the Critics (ABC, Mon- 
day, 7:30-8 p.m.). Arthur Garfield Hays 
and the Rev. William C. Kernan in 
heated discussion of Merle Miller’s novel 


“The Sure Thing.” 
October 10, 1949 






day of the hearings, expected to last for 







































































































































Most SUCCESSFUL dictating machine in history: | 
THE DICTAPHONE. TIME-MASTER! 


Yes, the most successful dictating 
machine since the industry was born in 
the 1880's! And no wonder. The TIME- 
MASTER has captured the imagination 
of executives and secretaries everywhere 
because it’s an entirely new conception of 
dictating ease, speed and economy. 


Only 44" high and the size of a letter- 
head, the revolutionary TIME-MASTER 
overcomes all doubts about dictating 
machines. That’s why you will find TIME- 
MASTERS in so many offices that never 
before used mechanical dictation. 





And the development that made this 
extraordinarily successful product pos- 
sible is the unique plastic Memobelt— 
most advantageous and economical of 
all plastic dictating records. (Memobelt © 
advantages are summarized in ‘““The New 
Voice of Bu_iness’’—see coupon.) 


Never before has any dictating method 
or machine made it so easy to get work 


DIGTAPHONE | 


Electronic Dictatron 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 
Machines. (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


er 


done in less time—with less effort and at 
less cost. 


Simply by pressing a button and 
thinking out loud, you dispatch routine 
and trap fleeting thoughts—even record 
important phone conversations. TIME- 
MASTER’S microphone and Memobelt are 
ever-ready to record (with startling 
clarity) anything you want to get off 
your mind, 

Your secretary will love the TIME- 
MASTER’S simplicity, the Memobelt’s clar- 
ity—and the opportunity to help herself 
by being more helpful to you. 

If you have no objections to saving 
time, effort and money—every working 
day—just try a TIME-MASTER in your 
own office. No obligation, except to 
yourself! Why not make a date with the 
most successful dictating machine in 
history? Just call your local Dictaphone 
representative or fill in coupon. 


Dictaphone Corp. 
Dept. D119 

420 Lexington Ave. 
NM. %. 00, ee 3 





I would like to have a free copy of “The New 
Voice of Business !”’ 


Your N \Y 
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Record Competition 


Not even the best conventional disk- 
type record can surpass the trueness of 
tone quality of a good magnetic recording 
tape. Yet the disks, whirling at this speed 
and that, are still firmly in command of 
the recorded-music market. The chief 
reason is that disks can be swiftly dupli- 
cated by the hundreds of thousands 
through a cheap and simple pressing 
process. 

On the other hand, up to now it has 
been impossible to mass-produce tape 
recordings except at relatively high cost. 
Record fanciers are naturally reluctant to 
buy tape-playing phonographs until they 
can be sure that their favorite numbers 
will be available on tape at music shops, 
and at a reasonable price. 

Record manufacturers squirmed last 
week at news of a sound-tape copying 
machine that was unveiled at the Na- 
tional Electronic Conference in Chicago. 
It was demonstrated and explained by 
Robert Herr, 31-year-old chief research 
physicist of the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., the heads-up St. 
Paul firm which makes tapes and abra- 
sives and does lots of other things but 
almost no mining. 

In itself Herr’s machine was not re- 
markable. It consisted of two units packed 
in small suitcases (see cut.) One furnished 
power. The other held a master re- 
corded tape and a blank tape. Face-to- 











Herr’s gadget may sell miles of tape 


face, sections of the tapes were passed 
through a magnetic field. The result was 
that the magnetic patterns in the iron- 
oxide coating of the original were. dupli- 
cated in the coating of the blank. These 
patterns are the counterparts of the 
grooves in disk records. 

At its present stage of development 
Herr’s gadget takes twelve and a half 
minutes to copy 1,200 feet of tape (rough- 
ly an hour’s worth of music). But by in- 
creasing the speed and copying several 
masters simultaneously, he is confident 
that it will be possible to turn out hour- 
long tapes at the rate of one every few 
seconds. 

Minnesota Mining spokesmen estimated 
that their contact-printing system would 


Far Beneath Cayuga’s Waters: In an old salt mine near Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University physicist Lowell M. Bollinger last week 
was setting Geiger-counter traps to catch cosmic rays. Any nuclear 
particles that plowed through 2,250 feet of earth to reach his 
apparatus would have to be 2,000 times as powerjul as the most 
energetic particles made artificially in atom-smashing machines, 





turn out tape recordings at the price 
level of disks. The company does not 
plan to produce the machines. Its interest 
is solely in selling the coated recording 
tape, which was developed as an offshoot 
of its most famous product, Scotch Tape. 

As one summed it up: “No contact- 
printing machine with mass-production 
capacity has yet been built. No produc- 
tion runs have been made. The machine 
shown in Chicago is a pilot model, de- 
signed to demonstrate the principle. 
Building a mass-production machine, 
however, is merely a matter of doing it. 
There are no hitches to making it.” 

There was little relief in sight for 
record fans who are bewildered by the 
assortment of speeds at which disks are 
spun. Present tape machines operate at 
two different speeds—3% and 7% inches 
of tape a second. And the contact dupli- 
cator can copy tape of any speed. 


Master of Wasps 


No one can doubt that Carol McCall 
earned the master’s degree in biology she 
recently received from Baylor University. 
While working on her thesis, she personal- 
ly corralled 3,000 live and irate wasps. 

Her project started last year when a 
Waco, Texas, physician was made violent- 
ly ill by a wasp sting. When he recovered, 
he went to his friend Dr. Cornelius Smith. 
head of Baylor’s biology department, and 
broached this question: Why is a wasp 
sting a serious matter with some people, 
whereas others pass it off almost without 
notice? Dr. Smith assigned the problem 
to Miss McCall, an attactive 26-year-old 
graduate student. 

The idea sounded terrible to Miss Mc- 
Call, who knew little about wasps, but Dr. 
Smith insisted. So, mounted on her bi- 
cycle, wearing heavy gloves and a bee 
keeper’s veil, and carrying a fruit jar, Miss 
McCall toured the countryside in search 
of grayish, paper-fragile wasp nests. 

She learned that wasps won't attack 
without provocation and that she could 
sneak up to within 10 inches of a nest be- 
fore the insects suspected her intentions. 
Then, with the cap of the jar, she would 
quickly brush the nest into the jar and 
screw on the lid. Returning to the labora- 
tory, she would tweezer out the wasps 
abdominal poison sacs and squeeze out 
the venom. Altogether her 3,000 captives 
yielded a scant half tablespoonful of 
poison. 

On the Nese: Because of the fatalities 
that have been caused by insect venom, 
Miss McCall did not try injecting wasp 
poison into human beings, although one 
of her friends volunteered for the experi- 
ment. She herself, however, was stung ten 
times accidentally, the first time on the tip 
of her nose. She recorded her own sensa- 
tions, which were not exciting. She was 
bothered less and less by the stings—be- 
cause she either developed some sort of 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California N9 


Figuremasters will do your calculating faster 
and cheaper. The Marchant Man in your 
phone book is ready to prove this by a 
demonstration on your own work. No 
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R'ES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 


In 1877, the *‘Mounties’? negotiated a historic treaty with Chief 
Crowfoot, ending years of Indian rule in Northwest Canada. 


Lanadas Finest 


Aut Canada takes deep pride in the tradition of great 


deeds built up by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


And another fine reputation stands behind HARWOOD’S 
CANADIAN — a well-deserved reputation for lightness, 


mellow flavor and constant quality. 
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incial Stores in the Dominion. 
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immunity or built up a psychological atti- 
tude of indifference. 


Her experiments were made by inject- 


ing the venom into animals such as rats 
and hamsters. In addition, she studied 
scattered reports available on people who 
died from insect stings. Her conclusions, 
which are.still strictly tentative: people 
who are allergic to foods, pollens, or ani- 
mals are more likely than others to suffer 
real harm from stings. Those who are 


McCall: Wasps and a husband 


overtired or run-down physically also are 
more susceptible. 

Last week Miss McCall, who was mar- 
ried in mid-September, was planning to 
resume her investigations. But her re- 
search will go on at a slower pace. 
Much to the satisfaction of her 28-year- 
old husband, who is studying at the 
University of Texas for a master’s degree 
in bacteriology, she announced: “Wasps 
are not going to interfere with my being 
a wife.” 


Notes of the Week 


> Despite their reputation for gluttony, 
pigs would sometimes rather sleep than 
eat. University of Minnesota animal-hus- 
bandry experts tried illuminating a pig- 
pen for two hours a night to see whether 
night feeding might prove as helpful 
to hog raisers as it is to poultrymen. At 
first when the lights went on, most of 
the pigs lumbered to their feet, ate some 
food, and drank a little water. But after 
two or three weeks a number of the 
pigs lost interest and went right on 
sleeping. Night feeding proved a waste 
of time and electricity. 

> American farmers who insist upon 
more and more highly refined fertilizer 
are asking for trouble. Vincent Sauchelli, 
director of agricultural research for the 
Davison Chemical Corp. of Baltimore, 
pointed out that one of the impurities 
in superphosphate fertilizer is sulphur, 
an indispensable plant food. 
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In 13.4 Seconds 
A Drum Majorette 
Can Twirl A 
Baton 25 Times 
... But In Only 





MAKE THIS TEST! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 
water and time its disintegrating speed. What 
happens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 























The two most important kinds 

of relief when you’re suffering 

from an ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain, are fast relief 
and gentle, dependable relief. And one 
thing that gives you both is genuine 
Bayer Aspirin. 

Because Bayer Aspirin tablets start 
disintegrating almost instantly you take 
them... because they’re actually ready 
to go to work in two seconds... they 
bring relief with amazing speed. 





And besides being so effective that 
doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief, Bayer Aspirin’s single active in- 
gredient is so gentle to the system that 
mothers give it even to small children 
on their doctors’ advice. That’s why, 
when you take it, you can take it with 
utmost confidence. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. For fast 
—and dependable—pain relief, do as 
millions do. Use Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 





BAYER ASPIRIN 





Smith, the Bleeder 


Red Smith’s readers were taken aback. 
There in his Sept. 18 column in The New 
York Herald Tribune, and the 20-odd 
other papers which print it, he announced 
flatly that the Red Sox “are going to lose.” 
This week, of course, it turned out that 
he was right (see page 80). But what had 
surprised his readers was that the nerv- 
ously energetic, jockey-sized sports writer 
rarely predicts. Rather, he is famous for 
his smoothly Technicolored style and his 
close-ups of the players themselves. He 
is more interested in the people, Red 
Smith insists, than in the figures. 

The sports editor who hired him for 
The Herald Trib, Stanley Woodward, 
calls Smith “the best newspaper writer in 
the country,” and some even hail him as a 
new Runyon or Ring Lardner. His col- 
umn, “Views of Sport,” has been held up 
to Columbia University students as ex- 
emplary English. 

Smith is a reportorial realist. He dodges 
like a foot-sure boxer the ersatz awe with 
which many men have written sports and 
spurns their passion for clichés. He would 
almost never call the Brooklyn Dodgers 
“dem Bums.” Nor does he peer, starry- 
eyed, at athletes (“I always like to re- 
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Red Smith: A new-style Runyon? 


member that it is still a game that little 
boys can play”). More than anything else, 
though, it is his droll but heady humor 
which within ten vears has shoved Smith 
to the forefront of sports columnists. 

Walter Wellesley: Once he wrote 
from a race track that “several of the 
clients . . . were so underprivileged that 
they never before had seen $2,500,000 
walk up a street on 36 legs.” Smith on 
fishing (his only personal sport): “Some 
bassicide was committed along with a 
good deal of perchicide.” 

Walter Wellesley Smith (he uses his 
real name on checks but almost nowhere 
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else) looks, at 44, much the way he once 
described an athlete: “Scrawny . . . a lit- 
tle man with pale hair and gaunt fea- 
tures.” His thinning hair is only slightly 
reddish. He is a chain smoker. His move- 
ments are quick. Even-tempered, a neat 
but casual sports-jacketed dresser, he is 
given to rimless glasses. 

It was almost undiluted fate that eased 
Smith into newspapering at all and sports 
writing in particular. A Green Bay, Wis., 
produce man’s son, he studied journalism 
at Notre Dame simply because a boy- 
hood idol had. Briefly he was a Milwau- 
kee Sentinel cub reporter. Then he be- 
came a copyreader on The St. Louis Star, 
a job he neither liked nor was particular- 
ly suited for, merely because it paid more 
money. 

He had been there several months 
when the managing editor impetuously 
fired most of his sports staff and, as one 
pinch-hitter, decided to pick his worst 
copyreader. That, of course, was Smith. 
The boss said: “I understand you know 
football” (which wasn’t especially true 
at the time )—and Smith was a sports writ- 
er. But within five years he had become 
so bored covering such winter activities 
as basketball (which, along with hockey, 
he still dislikes) that he asked to be put 
on rewrite. So he didn’t cover sports again 
until 1936 when he moved to The Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Soon he was hammering out the daily 
column which eventually, four years ago 
last month, won him a Herald Tribune 
job. Since December 1945 he has written 
six “Views of Sport” weekly. It’s worth 
it. Last year, counting in a handful of 
such outside plums as anthologies and 
magazine articles, he earned $18,000. 

Sweating Bleed: Smith is what is 
known in the business as “a bleeder.” He 
writhes as he batters out (with two fin- 
gers) each column; every phrase brings a 
new rash of sweat. He probably is one 
of the rare top writers who talks the way 
he writes. One quip already is legendary. 
After one unusually rugged pre-Derby 
whoopdedoo another newsman cracked 
to him: “Man, you should see your eyes!” 
Glumly Smith retorted: “If you think they 
look bad from where you sit, you should 
see them from this side.” 

For a sports writer, Red Smith allows 
himself comparatively few fervent likes or 
dislikes. Hence his paper has rejected 
only one column. A year ago he panned a 
Harvard-Princeton game, describing as 
“moldy”. the stadium at what he called 
“Princeton College for Boys.” He also 
quoted a program hawker: “Get your pro- 
grams, folks—the names, numbers, and 
salaries of all the players.” Princeton men 
wailed like banshees. So Smith skimmed 
the scream of his letters of complaint, 
complete with faulty spelling (a Tiger 
player wrote “we do not get payed”) into 
a column. The prim Herald Trib sadly 
shook its head. 


Saturday’s Child 


If a Canadian is an informed intellec- 
tual, or wants to be, the odds are that he 
reads a weighty Toronto weekly called 
Saturday Night. A newsy cross between 
the Yankee Saturday Review of Literature 
and Harper’s Magazine, it has a circula- 
tion of 43,000 that belies its profitable 
prestige as a national institution. 

At first, in 1887, Saturday Night was 


B. K. Sandwell: Still up front 


simply a week-end newspaper, published 
on Sabbath eve to skirt staid Toronto's 
blue laws. But 32 years ago it was bought 
by Harold Gagnier, a smoke-shop owner 
who wedged himself into publishing by 
buying a stable of trade papers. It be- 
came a somewhat snobbish journal of 
opinion and news analysis with drab 
half-newspaper, half-magazine make-up. 
Gagnier’s secretary was one of his former 
clerks, a mannishly husky, square-shaped 
woman named Mabel Sutton. She in- 
herited control of Saturday Night when 
Gagnier died and, though probably Can- 
ada’s least-known publisher, still holds it. 

B.K. and Luey: As famous as Miss 
Sutton is obscure and virtually “Mr. Sat- 
urday Night” to Canadians is the publica- 
tion’s pixvish editor-in-chief, B. K. Sand- 
well. His sharp front-of-the-book edi- 
torials are “must” reading for many Ca- 
nadians, and he is one of the dominion’s 
most popular speechmakers. Once he 
called the Canadian Authors Association 
a group where “virgins of 60 write poems 
of passion.” 

Bernard Keble Sandwell, English-born, 
is a journalist who became a McGill Uni- 
versity economics professor and then a 
journalist again. Although Saturday 
Night, where he has been editor seven- 
teen years—and drama critic under a 
pseudonym, Lucy van Gogh—is the kind 
of paper likely to attract die-hard con- 
servatives as readers, Sandwell himself is 
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a fervent liberal. Some Canadians con- 
sider his defense of civil liberties and his 
attacks on government bureaucracy, and 
big-business excesses as frightfully radi- 
cal. Yet he sticks to a fight, even when it 
hurts. An Ontario Premier, angry at B. K’s 
editorials, once canceled all provincial 
advertising in Saturday Night for a year. 

At 72, the editor is a frail, white- 
haired gourmet who plays the piano for 
recreation and, in a cluttered room in 
Saturday Night’s beehive of an office, still 
works a driving eight-hour day. 

New and Different: This week, 
though, B. K. Sandwell had what might 
well turn into a bigger soapbox for his 
editorial jousts. The first issue of a new 
and different Saturday Night came out. 
The old features were there, but broader 
and departmentalized news coverage had 
been added, making it the closest thing 
in Canada to a real news weekly. Its 
circulation aim: 75,000. To try for more, 
Managing Editor John Yocum said, 
“would mean lowering the intellectual 
content, which we don’t want to do.” 

The idea came from Roydon Barbour, 
company executive vice president and, 
since illness forced Miss Sutton, now 
about 80, to retire last year, its real boss.* 
To blueprint the new book, however, he 
hand-picked Yocum, an ex-RCAF intelli- 
gence man who had been assistant man- 
aging editor of the old Saturday Night. 
Yocum worked eight months in secrecy, 
polling, planning, and hiring. The maga- 
zine, Yocum said, “will be patterned along 
NEwswEEK lines.” The 60-page debut 
issue was so ad-choked that the company 
had to reject some advertising. 

One feature still played at the old 
stand. B. K. Sandwell’s editorials were up 
front as usual. 


Tanstaafl 


In Scripps-Howard’s New York World- 
Telegram, its financial editor, Ralph 
Hendershot, last week spent a column 
solemnly debunking what he called “a 
most astounding and potentially danger- 
ous treatise by a Dr. Pierre Dos Utt.” 
The target was a booklet called “Tans- 
taafl—A Plan for a New Economic World 
Order.” It had been sent newsmen by 
William Earle Umstattd, president of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

If Hendershot read the booklet through 
—and realized that it was simply a satire 
on economic leftishness—he didn’t say 
so. Nor did he point out, as did colum- 
nist George Sokolsky on the rival New 
York Sun, that the last page of the book- 
let defined Tanstaafl. T-a-n-s-t-a-a-f-l, ex- 
plained the Timken booklet, were initials 
for “There Ain’t No Such Thing as a 
Free Lunch.” Neither is there a Dr. Pierre 
Dos Utt. 





_“Consolidated Press, Ltd., which owns Saturday 
Night, also publishes Canadian Home Journal, Farm- 
er's Magazine, and seven trade publications. 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no makeready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 140 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 


PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 619 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO, Inc., 619 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
() Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 


() Arrange a demonstration of the nee Ditto D-10 
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To feel well cared for 
stay at the 


BILTMORE 


That’s the sum total of your visit 

to this famous New York hotel—a sense of 
well-being delightful to know. 

Cheerful Biltmore rooms, variety and 
excellence of facilities, interested 

service ... all create an atmosphere warming 
to the heart. And Biltmore accessibility 

adds a plus value particularly 

appreciated in a city of New York’s size. 


John G. Horsman r “ 
Manager F 


Write for illustrated folder 


THE BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New York 17 
Frank W. Regan, President 


One of the world’s 
great hotels 
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“BUSINESS TIDES” 
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**Activated”’ Shell Premium is the most powerful gasoline 


your car can use! 














— TRANSITION — 










Born: To Academy Award winner OLIv- 
1a DeEHAviLtianp, 33 (“To Each His 
Own,” “The Snake Pit”), and, Marcus 
AurE.ius Goopricn, 51, novelist (“De- 
lilah”), a son, BENJAMIN Briccs Goop- 







Engaged: Mrs. ROMAINE PIERCE Simp- 
son, 26, divorcée, and Davin Mowunt- 
BATTEN, Marquess of Milford Haven, 30; 
in London, Sept. 27 (see page 36). 










Married: The Ear. or HAREwoop, 26, 
and concert pianist MARION STEIN, 22; 
in London, Sept. 29 (see page 34). 






Divoreing: After 21 years of marriage, 
Gov. ApLAI STEVENSON, 48, of Illinois 
and his wife, Mrs. ELLEN STEVENSON, 
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The Stevensons parted over politics 






40, announced their separation prior to 
a divorce, in Springfield, Ill., Sept. 30. 
She didn’t like political life. 












Retiring: Gen. Jacos L. Devers, 62, 
chief of the Army Field Forces, reviewed 
his troops at Fort Lesley J. McNair in 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 30, before re- 
tiring to his cattle farm near Herndon, 
Va. Gen. Mark Cxiark succeeds him. 









Ailing: After months of prodding by — 
Washington doctors, Sen. ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG, 65, was operated on for a lung 
lesion at a hospital at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Oct. 3. 














Injured: Supreme Court Justice Wu- 
L1AM QO. Dovc.as, 50, in the rugged 
Cascade Mountains west of Yakima, 
Wash., Oct. 2, when his horse reared and 
fell on him, breaking thirteen of his ribs. 












Died: OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD, 77, 
noted liberal journalist, former publisher 
and editor of The New York Post and of 
The Nation; in New York, Oct. 1. 

> Crooner Buppy Cxiark, 44; in Los An- 
geles, Oct. 1, following a plane crash in 
which five others were seriously injured. 
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USINESS IS [IMPROVING Your Business 


Motels are only one of the many businesses 
where York Equipment Means 
Improved Service and Profits. 






8—TURBO REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEMS provide economi- 
cal, adequate refrigeration 


and air conditioning for 
the entire establishment. 






1—YORKAIRE ROOM CON- 
DITIONERS for cool comfort, 
efficiency, restful nights. 
For bedrooms and offices. 














7—FROZEN FOOD CABI- 
NETS for storing out-of- 
season delicacies and foods. 


Gay, | 
















frosty ice ribbons for all 
general icing requirements. 
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3—YORKAIRE CONDITION- = — Z 6—UNIT COOLERS for re- 
ING for cool comfort in lob- 4—AUTOMATIC ICE MAK- 5—CONDENSING UNITS for frigerated storage of food 
bies, grilles, dining areas. ERS for clean, clear cubes general refrigeration needs. and other perishables. 


and abundant crushed ice. 

















Nearly every business—whether a hotel or retail Turbo Refrigeration Systems to tiny 4 h.p. 
shop—manufacturing plant or restaurant—can do Hermetically-Sealed Compressors. For over three 
better business with the help of York equipment, score years, York has pionecred exclusively in the 
through attracting new customers and increasing development and manufacture of refrigeration 
efficiency by providing dependable air condition- and air conditioning equipment. 
ing, or adequate ice and refrigeration service. Let the nearest York Representative show you 
That’s because every product York makes is why and how York can improve your business 
designed as a profit builder—from Automatic Ice through added efficiency, economy and better 
Makers to Air Conditioning units . . . from giant service. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 







PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


air conditioning 









HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





THE ECONOMY: 


Strike- Diminished Outlook 


When last seen—before the fog of a 
nationwide coal and steel strike en- 
veloped it—the nation’s business was 
staging a promising recovery from its 
springtime slump. 
> The Labor Department reported that 
nonfarm (business) employment had 
jumped 500,000 between mid-July and 
mid-August. The gain was larger than 
seasonal and “the first significant rise in 
employment since the end of last year.” 
> The Commerce Department said the 
back-to-work trend had continued into 
September, bringing a 338,000 drop in 
unemployment, The September total: 
3,351,000 unemployed. 
©» The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production bounced back from 
162 in July to 170 in August. The board 
said the index would probably show an- 
other small rise for September. 
> The stock market in September had 
enjoyed its most active month of 1949. 
Despite the shocks of devaluation and 
the coal and steel strikes, stocks were 
close to the highest levels of the year. 

The coal shutdown was not as im- 
mediate a threat—because of the 48-day 
supply on hand—as the steel strike. But 
if the steel mills stayed closed for many 
weeks, the nation’s metalworking indus- 
tries would grind to a halt. Big appliance 
makers had only two to six weeks’ steel 
supply on hand. The auto makers had 
about 45 days’ supply—nine weeks on a 
five-day-week basis. But the automotive 
suppliers, who make parts, had far smaller 
stocks and would probably run out con- 
siderably before then. 


PRODUCTIVITY: 


American vs. British 


Why are Americans unexcelled at mass 
production? A British team spent six 
weeks last spring touring United States 
steel foundries to find out. Sixteen man- 
agement men and trade-unionists shut- 
tled from Birdsboro, Pa., to Milwaukee, 
Wis., on the first of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration’s productivity 
tours. Last week they published a 108- 
page answer. 

For United States industry, interested 
in how it looked to an experienced out- 
sider, the conclusions were absorbing. 
American foundrymen, the visitors re- 
ported, turned out 50 to 90 per cent more 
work than their British counterparts. 
Some of it isn’t as neat and there are de- 
fects in unimportant parts, but in the 
places where it counts the American work 
is as good as the British. “Functionalism 
is the criterion,” they asserted. “Is it 
good enough to do what is required of 
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it? If it is, there is no need for ‘spit and 
polish’.” 

The secret of United States productiv- 
ity, said the Britishers, is mainly psycho- 
logical. “First, last, and all the time, 
managements are actuated by the belief 
that high rates of production are essential 
to individual and collective success. . First, 
last, and all the time, workers at the 
bench, at the machine, and in the offices 
subscribe to the same belief . . . This 
belief’ is not simply intellectual apprecia- 
tion; it has a firm emotional hold upon 
the whole body of American industrial 
thought.” 

Another incentive: “The compulsion of 
fear. In the absence of unemployment 
benefits comparable with British practice, 
the consequences of falling out of a job 
can be disastrous to a wage earner. Pro- 
motion to a higher-rated job acts as an 
insurance against loss of employment; 
high productivity is the golden road to 
a better-rated job.” 

Physically, high U.S. productivity is 
based on (1) intensive husbanding of 
skills for the complex jobs and (2) use 


of machines wherever possible. There are 
fewer skilled workers than in British 
foundries. therefore “U. S. foundries have 
set about making steel castings in such a 
way that skilled molders are not re- 
quired, except for a vanishing percentage 
of the work.” 

Skilled American workers, the British- 
ers found, are serviced by lower-rate 
workers. “A man who is deemed capable 
of ramming facing sand is not required to 
waste his time fetching it,” ‘they pointed 
out. And “power assistance is to be 
found everywhere . . . Rather than have a 


man spend time looking for equipment of 
which there is enough in the shop, provi- 
sion is made to have far more than 
enough. This is not as wasteful as it 
might sound since equipment does not 
wear out by the calendar but by being 
used.” 

The report places the issue squarely 
before British industry and labor. “Is 
high productivity more important than 
the . . . customs of the trade association 
.. . the existing methods of the employ- 
ers’ organizations . . . trade-union prac- 
tices built up over the years?” The an- 
swer: “Neither traditional practice nor 
trade custom has an export value. High 
productivitv has.” 


INDUSTRY: 


Compressible Lubricant 


When the Nordstrom Valve Division 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co, an- 
nounced last week that it had perfected 
a compressible lubricant, there was no 
noticeable public furor. Yet, in its own 


International 


U. S. foundrymen turn out 50 to 90 per cent more than the British 


way, this was an amazing and significant 
accomplishment. 

Most machinery must be lubricated 
regularly, and that necessity causes a 
constant maintenance problem for in- 
dustry. One way of handling it is a pres- 
surized lubricating system fed by a 
pump, but that is expensive. Another 
way is to put the lubricant itself under 
pressure. But lubricants are virtually in- 
compressible liquids, and the slightest 
loss of lubricant means an automatic and 
dangerous drop in pressure. 

Seven years ago Nordstrom, one of 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
THE PALMER House 
In New York 
THE PLAza and Tue RoosEvELt 
In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 


beautiful Lake Michigan. Its superb facilities, conveniences and services 






are truly in keeping with high Hilton standards. The Mid-West’s 





greatest Ice Show is featured regularly in the popular Boulevard Room. 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
THE Dayton BILTMORE 
In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hirton Hore 










| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 





In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
THe Hitton Hore 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Patacio HILtToNn 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carise HILTON 
Opening late in 1949 















Cc. N. HILTON, eresioent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Keystone 


Cold cash: $2.000,000 in $1 bills to symbolize a $2,000,000 giveaway 


the largest manufacturers of plug valves, 
which are used extensively in the oil, gas, 
and chemical industries, put its director 
of research, George F. Scherer, on the 
lubricant problem, Last week, after ex- 
perimenting with some 10,000 sample 
batches, Nordstrom announced proudly 
that Scherer and his staff had come up 
with a lubricant which could actually be 
compressed into half its standard body. 
To Nordstrom—and the thousands of 
engineers who keep watch on plug valves 
—the possibilities were obvious. By insert- 
ing the new lubricant, which is called Hy- 
permatic, into a valve and then com- 
pressing it, most of the maintenance 
problem had been licked. The com- 
pressed liquid would work by itself, 
steadily and automatically. 

How extensive might be the uses of 
Hypermatic in lubricating other ma- 
chinery and equipment, Nordstrom had 
not yet investigated. But it is intrigued 
by the possibility of a tremendous market 
from endless applications of the com- 
pressible lubricant. 


PROMOTION: 
Giant-Size Giveaway 


The Crosley Division of the Aveo Man- 
ufacturing Corp. had a problem. To build 
sales of its kitchen equipment and ap- 
pliances, Crosley was about to launch a 
giveaway program consisting of prizes 
worth $2,000,000. The question was how 
best to impress the press and the public 
with the size of the program. 

Last week, while members of the press 
looked on, 32 armed guards strode into 
the ballroom of the Commodore Hotel in 
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New York, lugging $2,000,000 in dollar 
bills. The money, weighing more than 2 
tons, was tucked into a dummy refrigera- 
tor standing 14 feet high. 

Crosley announced that other regular 
refrigerators—empty—would be _— given 
away, along with complete kitchens 
(sinks, ranges, cabinets, and refrigerators) 
and cash, as part of a drive the company 
hopes will move it from sixth place in the 
kitchen-equipment field to third, right be- 
hind General Electric and Westinghouse. 
All that is necessary to enter the contest is 
a letter to a Crosley dealer explaining: 
“Why I should be given a new 1950 
Shelvador.” 


MANAGEMENT: 
Executive Pensions 


In the steel-strike crisis (see page 19) 
the one great unanswered question raised 
by Philip Murray’s steelworkers has been: 
“Why do the steel-company executives 
get noncontributory pensions, when the 
workers don’t?” The companies have made 
no move to explain, insisting the question 
was outside the field of negotiations. 

Believing the answer a key part of 
the news, NEWsweeK pinned down a 
major steel executive and obtained the 
following explanation: “Executives get 
noncontributory pensions because that is 
one of the few remaining ways of at- 
tracting good executives and keeping 
them. High income taxes have taken the 
lure out of big salaries. 

“An executive making $50,000 a year 
may not be interested in shifting to 
another company at $75,000 a year, since 
after Federal income taxes the raise 
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amounts at most to about $10,000 a year 
—and generally less. That is not much 
compensation for risking a major job 
change. 

“However, a $50,000-a-year salary and 
a $25,000-a-year pension—which in_the 
long run may cost the company no more 
than a $75,000-a-year salary—are a dif- 
ferent matter. The pension is, in effect, 
deferred income, saved for the executive 
until the years when he needs it. And be- 
cause it comes to him after his salary has 
ceased, the government's tax bite is 
smaller than if he had received the higher 
pay. 

“The use of such pensions to attract 
and hold capable executives has increased 
markedly in recent years.” 

The salaries of U.S. Steel’s three top 
officers, Benjamin F. Fairless, Irving S. 
Olds, and Enders M. Vorhees, which run 
from $207,000 to $160,000, are smaller 
than some others in the steel industry and 
less than those of executives in a number 
of other firms comparable in size and im- 
portance. Their employment contracts, 
signed in 1941, guarantee them yearly 
pensions of $5,000 for each year they stay 
with the company until 1951, or an an- 
nual $50,000 if they remain with U.S. 
Steel all ten years. 

But if they had resigned before May 6. 
1946 (as Fairless left Republic to join 
U.S. Steel in 1935), they automatically 
would have lost the entire pension. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Deficit: The Federal government over- 
spent its income by $1,400,000,000 dur- 
ing the three months ended Sept. 30. 
The deficit is expected to go as high as 
$7,000,000,000 when the fiscal year ends 
June 30, 1950. 

Loan: The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. announced that it was considering 
a $30,000,000 loan to Kaiser-Frazer, it 
the company could not raise the money 
privately, so it could retool for new 
models. The best Detroit guess was that 
the money would be spent for a new cat 
to compete with Ford, Chevrolet, and 
Plymouth. 

‘Silly Things’: Charles Langs, owner ol 
a Detroit die-casting and machine shop, 
sold his rights in a strapless adhesive 
brassiere (Newsweek, June 13) to Tex- 
tron, Inc., for more than $750,000 and a 
share of the profits. Langs reported that 
“the only silly thing I ever invented” 
brought him more orders than he could 
handle, “Now I can go back to my nice 
quiet engineering office,” he said hope- 
fully. 

Old Workers: A Cleveland court is- 
sued an injunction to bar General Elec- 
tric from retiring 26 workers (men over 
65 and women over 60) solely because 
of age. The judge ruled that “retirement 
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FLORIDA — annual purchases: $2 billion — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 




















GASOLINE 














Leg-power is all the “colonel” needs to breeze down the road or take off 
into the wild blue yonder of his imagination. But we grown-ups need 
gasoline to go places . . . nearly a billion barrels a year! 


Meeting this huge demand is a big job for the oil industry. And at almost 

every step it calls for chemicals, many of which DIAMOND ALKALI pro- DIAMOND 
vides. One of the latest developments is the use of DIAMOND Bichromates 

to retard corrosion, a deadly enemy of oil equipment. Another enemy, fire, f 

is snuffed out with the aid of Bicarbonate of Soda. In drilling, Soda Ash «ff i 


and Caustic Soda help condition drilling muds, which lubricate drill bits 
and bring rock cuttings to the surface. 


CHEMICALS 


An intriguing use in refining: DiaMonp Chlorine chases away the bad 
breath nature gave to gasoline. And in the “cat-cracking” process, which 
yields modern high test fuels, Silicates in synthetic catalysts help urge oil 
molecules into the proper mood for change. 

Here again are reasons why DIAMOND products are Chemicals You Live By. 


he Chemicals youlive by DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY... CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


SODA AGH * CAUSTIC SODA ®s CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES * BICARBONATE OF SODA > SILICATES * CALCIUM COMPOUNDS + CHROME COMPOUNDS «ALKALI SPECIALTIES 
er ee eee 
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includes some consent by the employe.” 
His decision will allow these workers at 
GE’s vacuum-cleaner division to keep 
their jobs at least until the union con- 
tract runs out next June. 

Home Building: After surveying 132 
cities, the Dow Service estimated that a 
standard house costing $6,000 in 1941 
could be built today for $11,280, com- 
pared with the peak price of $12,420 in 
September 1948. 

Critic: President Truman nominated 
Lowell B. Mason to serve another seven 
years as member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Last year Mason blasted his 
fellow FTC members for issuing “prissy” 
orders in “gobbledygook” language. 

Strike: B. F. Goodrich settled its 35- 
day strike of 16,000 workers with an 
offer based on the recommendations of 
President Truman’s steel fact-finding 
board: no wage increase but 10 cents 
an hour for employe insurance and re- 
tirement. President John L. Collyer said 
the terms would “result in substantial 
increases in the cost of B. F. Goodrich 
products.” 


AIRLINES: 


By Stratocruiser to Tokyo 


Just before 2 p.m. on Monday, Sept. 
26, seamen on Japanese fishing boats off 
the coast saw a familiar sight. 

After four years the B-29 had returned 
to Tokyo, this time on a mission of peace 
and trade. The plane was decked out in 
its civvies as a Boeing Stratocruiser, first 
of a fleet of Pan Am Stratocruisers that 
will make the 6,260-mile trip from San 
Francisco in 25% hours flying time. 

The inaugural flight last week carried 
newspaper men and women, among them 
Ed Wergeles, Newsweex staff photogra- 
pher. On Oct. 17 the two-decker ships 
will start regular service—one-way fare, 
$650; round trip, $1,170, with $25 a 
night extra for anyone desiring one of 
the eighteen berths. The 75-passenger 
ships will leave San Francisco on Mon- 
days and Thursdays at 11:45 p.m., with 
brief stops at Honolulu and Midway. 


HOUSING: 


Lustronics 


A little more than two years ago 
the United States Government, through 
the Retonstruction Finance Corp. and the 
Lustron Corp. of Columbus, Ohio, dove 
headfirst into the business of producing 
and marketing prefabricated porcelain- 
enameled steel houses. 

Last week, with $37,500,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money already spent, and Lus- 
tron asking for $12,500,000 more, the 
KFC was anxiously probing into its in- 
vestment. It had already received the re- 
port of a management firm hired to check 
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on Lustron’s operating efficiency, costs, 
and personnel. And it gave out to another 
the job of studying the market for pre- 
fabricated housing in general and Lustron 
houses in particular. If the reports were 
favorable, there was a good chance the 
RFC would pump more money into Lus- 
tron and continue the interesting and 
expensive experiment. 

It all began in 1946 when Carl G. 
Strandlund asked Washington for per- 
mission to buy steel so that the Chicago 
Vitreous Enamel Product Co. (of which 
he was vice president and general man- 
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The Lustron house: Already a $37,500,000 gamble and going higher 


ager) could turn out filling stations. 
Strandlund was turned down but told 
he could get the steel if he would use 
it to build houses. 

Then and there Lustron was born, 
with Strandlund as president at $50,000 
a year (half his former salary). Almost 
at once the prefab maker asked the RFC 
for $52,000,000. When Presidential As- 
sistant John Steelman threw his boss’s 
weight behind the request, the RFC 
came through—with $15,500,000. Since 
then another $22,000,000 has been 
added from the RFC kitty. 

To break even, Lustron must turn out 
somewhere between 85 and 50 units 
daily. At the recent output of fifteen 
houses daily, it is running about $1,100,- 
000 in the red every month. 

But Lustron’s main headache is no 
longer production. With nearly $15,000,- 
000 in giant presses and other specialized 
equipment, the company can, if it wishes, 
turn out almost enough units to meet 
its break-even point. During a period in 
August as many as 26 pastel-shade, five- 
room prefabs were coming off the line 
daily. (Factory price to dealers: $5,600. ) 

The newer problem is financing. Work- 
ing on a comparative shoestring, Lustron 
must demand that every dealer’s order 
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be accompanied by cash. Most dealers 
don’t have the capital. With 30 to 60 
days required to obtain an FHA loan 
and the Lustron house going up in about 
one-tenth the time, a dealer must have 
a working capital of $50,000 to handle 
just one order a week. 

Eventually, however, the financing 
headache might be worked out, too. The 
House of Representatives has authorized 
$75,000,000 for the RFC to help prefab 
makers distribute their product and a 
Senate committee agreed to $25,000,- 
000, which means a probable compro- 





mise in the neighborhood of $50,000,- 
000. And most of this will go, as the 
bulk of the money for prefab makers has, 
to Lustron. In fact, so certain is Strand- 
lund of getting the RFC money that he 
has already set up the Lustron Mortgage 
Co. 

Last week Lustron’s plant was closed 
for inventory. This week it expected to 
begin production of some three-bedroom 
houses. Formerly it had produced only 
two-bedroom models. 


LABOR: 


Blow to the Brotherhoods 


Back in 1937 the nation’s railroads had 
just 50 Diesel locomotives in road serv- 
ice. To a railroad fan, the Diesel lacked 
the blasting thrill of old-fashioned steam. 
But to the railroad man, the Diesel repre- 
sented progress. It also meant labor 
trouble. 

Diesels, with several units coupled to- 
gether, could handle the heaviest loads 
with one engineer and his fireman. Boost- 
er engines weren't needed. Shops were 
hit, because Diesels ran longer without 
attention, then required only short check- 
ups. Steam engines needed frequent and 
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Chicago—Twin Cities 
Spokane—Seattle—Tacoma 


; { TWIN CITIES . 


2 a day each way 
Chicago— Milwaukee 
St. Paul— Minneapolis 
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Chicago— Des Moines—Omaha 
Sioux City—Sioux Falls 
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Chicago— Milwaukee 
Green Bay— Upper Michigan 


Hiawatha 


Serving Wisconsin River Valley 
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Every day is family day on The Milwaukee 
Road. Girls and boys under five years 
travel with you free. So do trunks up to 
150 pounds—and that’s in addition to 
hand luggage. 

Here’s something else. Youngsters under 
twelve go for half fare. 

The Milwaukee Road invites you and 
your family to ride the Hiawatuas. The 
comfort, speed and hospitable air of these 
delightfully modern trains will appeal to 
old and young alike. See our nearest ticket 
agent or write to me if we can serve you. 
H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 708 Union. Station, Chicago 6, II. 


THE MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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intensive work to keep them on the 

Railroad executives, impressed 
their work, began to order fleets 
Diesels, with the result that today the 
are 9,000 in road and yard service and 
more than 1,000 on order. No new steam 
engines are being bought. 5 

_Last year, after watching this fy. 
mendous switch in motive power, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginegy 
and the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen petitioned for the addition 
of extra engineers and firemen wheneyey 
a multi-unit Diesel hit the road. Thege 
extra men, of course, would have no 
work to speak of, but the unions thought 
their presence was equitable because one 
“engine” might include from two to four 
powered units. 

The railroads, 160 strong, promptly 
shouted “featherbedding.” They. figured 
extra costs would mount to $40,000,000 
a year. Meanwhile, the unions estimated 
that 450,000 workers would be put out 
of work, if the roads Dieselized com- 
pletely, President Truman, watching the 
dispute heat up ominously, appointed an 
emergency board to hear the case. 

On April 11, 1949, the board found 
that no extra engineers were needed, 
And on Sept. 19, after more months of 
study, the board reported that no extra 
firemen were required, either. It was 
this point the second union had counted 
on most, Last week the brotherhood’s 
Diesel committee was meeting in Cleve- 
land to ponder the next move. Best bet 
on the outcome: a stern denunciation of 
the findings—but no immediate strike. 






INSURANCE: 
Hancock’s New Skyscraper 


So much of the City of Boston rests on 
filled land, with building codes corre- 
spondingly tight, that building a modem 
sky line has been a tough, slow job. But 
last week Bostonians had something to 
crow about. With appropriate ceremony, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. dedicated its new skyscraper in the 
center of the Park Square area—and the 
whole city beamed. 

A guest list topped by Treasury Secre- 
tary John Snyder toured the 26 floors, in- 
specting the special features of the tallest 
building on the East Coast between New 
York and Canada. There was a company 
auditorium patterned, on a smaller, scale, 
after the Radio City Music Hall. There 
was a sparkling cafeteria where employes 
buy lunch for the price of the raw mate- 
rials (the company absorbs the rest of the 
costs). A system of moving stairways con- 
nected the first eight floors, and an in- 
volved system of chutes and conveyors 
handled the 200,000 pieces of mail re- 
ceived daily by the nation’s fourth largest 
legal-reserve life-insurance company. 

The building was completely air-con- 
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A sight for Boston eyes 


ditioned with 30,000,000 cubic feet of 
fresh air circulating through it every 
hour. Its elevators, traveling 800 feet per 
minute, were the fastest in New Eng- 
land. And it was crowned by a 76-foot 
mast for TV and FM broadcasting. 

Best of all, Bostonians could back off 
at their leisure into the suburbs and still 
see the John Hancock Building. It does 
for Boston just what the Empire State 
Building does for New York. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Gun Lock: The H. M. Sheer Co. of 
Quincy, Ill., has developed a lock for 
ries and shotguns which fits over the 
trigger guard. The device prevents acci- 
dental or intentional use by others, yet is 
easily removed with a key for use by the 
owner. 

Fascinating Soap: The Weatherman of 
Chicago, Ill, is marketing a miniature 
suitcase full of soap, designed to enchant 
children into a state of cleanliness. A 
pasteboard box in the shape of a suitcase, 
complete with travel stickers, contains 
dozens of small cakes in wrappers with 
the names of hotels, transportation lines, 
etc. 

Fireplace Aid: Kindl Products of 
Ridgewood, N. J., is producing a fast- 
burning candle for fireplace use. The 
makcr claims it takes the place of kindling 
in lighting logs. 

Quick Coffee: The Per Cup Coffee 
Corp. of Boston, Mass., has perfected a 
one-cup coffee bag, similar to a tea bag. 
The cup may be steeped according to 
individual tastes. 
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combined 
forms 


Does this sound like some complex forms system—for 
some giant organization? Not at all. The forms that 
save all this money are simple, three-part sets—pencil 
written, at that! 

Here’s where the saving comes in: The company, a 
drug wholesaler, used to write three forms with each 
order . .. first, the order form, written by the salesmen 
... second, the invoice; third, the packing slip—re- 
written at the office. 

UARCO’S survey showed that all three forms could 
be combined in one set, filled out by salesmen in one 
writing. No re-writing at the office—all they do is sepa- 
rate the copies. The saving: 3¢ writing time per set of 
UARCO forms... on orders of 100,000, $3,000 per 
order! 

And all because of a simple forms survey. That’s all 
UARCO needs to tailor a system to amy business... 
any kind... any size. Why not your business? The 
survey costs you nothing—just call your UARCO 
Representative. 


Business Forms 
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UARCO INCORPORATED 
Factories: Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, IIL; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Fourth Round in a False Face 


by HENRY HAZLITT 

























HE report of the President’s steel- handed down, the union leaders 
th they fact-finding board was a would have yelled bloody murdcr, 
crazy quilt of self-contradictions. Yet it would have carried out the im- 

The central self-contradiction con- plied premises of the board. It wou'd 
sisted in rejecting another wage in- have carried out logically, also, thie 
crease while accepting insurance and specious analogy drawn by the board 
pension benefits that by the board’s and the union leaders between insur- 
own admission were the equivalent of ance and pension plans for workers 
an increase of 8 to 10 cents and depreciation charges 
in hourly wage rates. ® for machines. For com- 

The arithmetic and logic panies do not pay out to 
of the case ought to be as stockholders the entire cur- 





















Listo all-purpose 
pencil makes a strong, clear mark 
on any surface. Glass, metal, 
cellophane, plastic, wood, any 
paper, porcelain, newsprint, and 
those hard to mark items. 





























































p mass - plain as daylight. If at this rent earnings of machincs; 
Listo is the finest pricing and . , “Ur x ’ 
marking pencil for grocers, drug- time the steel companies they withhold part of those 
gists, hardware dealers, plumbers, can’t afford another wage earnings for depreciation 

printers, newspaper men, and al- increase, they can’t afford and replacement. 
most every kind of work. the added burden of an in- Another — self-consistent 
LEADS THAT DON’T BREAK ——axs surance and pension plan. decision the board might 
IN 6 COLORS If our economy as a whole have made is this: “The 

BLACK BROWN GREEN : 
RED YELLOW BLUE can’t afford another round steel workers are now get- 
oan rye of wage increases, it can’t afford a_ ting an average of $1.65 an hour. We 
AT ALL STATIONERY, DRUG AND VARIETY STORES new insurance-pension plan. If a wage find that the companies, without 
a — - —— —— increase would be “unstabilizing” now _ bringing on higher prices, disruption, 
syle LISTO PRODUCTS. LTD.. VANCOUVER. B.C in the frank form of an increase in the or unemployment, could pay as high 
hourly rate, it would be just as unsta- as the equivalent of $1.75 an hour. It 
bilizing in the disguised form of an _ is up to the members of your unions 
insurance-pension plan. If, on the whether they want to take the 10- 
other hand, the steel industry, or in- cent addition in the form of a straight 
dustry in general, can afford now to hourly wage boost or of insurance and 
take on the added burden of an in- pension benefits. It certainly isn’t for 
surance-pension plan costing 10 cents us to force them to take it in one form 
an hour, it can just as well afford to rather than another.” If this had been 
take on a straight fourth-round wage the decision, would all the ‘union 
increase of 10 cents an hour. members have chosen insurance and 
pension benefits? 

ny did the board’s decision fly Some companies have misconceived 
\\ in the face of such elementary _ the central issue as one between con- 
arithmetic? For purely political rea- tributory and noncontributory pension 
sons? Because it wanted to grant a_ plans. They are right in believing 
fourth-round wage increase but didn’t that contributory plans, which are less 
want it to look like a fourth-round _ subject to various abuses, are generally 


wage increase? sounder than noncontributory. But 
The board might have handed this is a secondary issue. 
down one of two self-consistent de- The central issue now raised in this: 


cisions, It might have said to the Will the total cost burden placed on 
union leaders: “The steel workers are the steel and other industries by an 





Rust-Oleum defies rain, snow, dampness, 











fumes, ordinary weathering and other at present earning an average of about insurance and pension plan, thrown 
ine ees h. a yay — $1.65 an hour. We find that the steel on top of present wage rates, force up 
a tou ’ 1abie m a ries to . . . 
al Eoauasiiee Gna ‘eam delta industry “cannot afford any further prices and so reduce sales, output, 
that quasds the structural strength of your pay increase. It would only result in and employment? 
steel. " . : . 
pond a rise of prices and a decline of sales, 

pplied to metal, even where rust has . 
already started, Rust-Oleum saves it from output, and employment. But you be- HE workers cannot in the long run 
Susthes damage. You don't have to remove lieve in compulsory insurance and get more than they produce. What- 
all the rust. Simply wirebrush and scrape at 2 P 
to remove loose rust and scale — then pensions. So do we. Therefore we ever they get in insurance and pension 


apply by brush, spray or dip. Decorative, 
too. Available in aluminum and all colors 
including white. Write for complete in- 
formation without cost or obligation. 


recommend that wage rates in the benefits must in the long run be at 
steel industry be reduced to $1.55 the expense of their wage rates. In 
cents an hour and that the companies their new pension propaganda the 
















T set aside the 10-cent difference for a union leaders may pull every stop in 
RUS ss 0 LE UM CORPORATION workers’ insurance and pension plan.” the emotional organ. But they cannot 
2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois If any such decision had been’ escape from arithmetic. 
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A FEW OF THE ITEM® 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
' MOLDS FOR 

MANY INDUSTRIES: 


Agitators for washing 
machines 
Air Circulators 
Airline Trays 
Brush Holders 
Business Machine 
Housings ° 
Chairs 
Cheese Containers 
Contact Blocks 
Control Panels 
Cosmetic Cases 


Dinnerware 

Electric Iron Handles 
Escutcheons 

Fan Housings 

Fishing Tackle Boxes 
Freezer Lids 


| Instrument Panels 
Key Holders 
Luggage Trays 
Machine. W heels 
“Radio Cabinets 
Refrigerator baffle 


right 
we assemblies, breaker 


‘The 
strips, coil door 
covers, crispers, 
drip pans 

Record Players 

Salt & Pepper Shakers 

Scale Housings 

Silverware Trays 

manufacturers call on General Television Cabinets 
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Many of America’s best-known 


successful plastics parts and prod- 
ucts. They depend on General 
American's many years of preci- 


, sion production experience. They 
nion 


benefit from the use of the most 
anc 


modern equipment available—2 
oz. to 48 oz. injection presses and 





one 100 ton to 2000 ton (71 x 74” 

ision platen areas) compression presses. : ) 

ving When plastics can be used, — | 

less General American can serve you S 


rally 


from engineering to delivery. 
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Counsel by Radio 


Ginny nagged Allan because he didn’t 
like her family. Allan complained that 
Ginny didn’t like to cook, and so they 
never entertained their friends. Even the 
birth of a child didn’t seem to bolster 
their shaky marriage. But before seeking 
a divorce Ginny went to see a minister. 
Talking with both parties, would the 
clergyman be able to reconcile the un- 
happy husband and wife? 

The script broke off at this point for 
an excellent discussion among a psy- 
chiatrist and two ministers: It was the 
first program Sept. 29 of a new thirteen- 
week series entitled Someone You Know 
(ABC, Thursdays, 10:30-11 p.m. EST). 
Sponsored jointly by the American 
Broadcasting Co. and the Protestant Ra- 
dio Commission, Someone You Know 
deals with problems of mental health— 
alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, be- 
reavement, mental illness, prejudices— 
and will include outspoken discussions 
of adultery and the menopause as they 
affect family life. Carried by 147 ABC 
stations, it is the first large-scale attempt 
to tell by radio the relation of medicine 
and the ministry, church and psychiatry. 

Who Is to Forgive? When the Prot- 
estant Radio Commission, representative 
of sixteen major denominations and 
eight interdenominational agencies, first 
met last January, the series was re- 
quested by the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the Federal Council of 
Churches. In March the PRC voted 
$13,000 of its $175,000 yearly budget 
to the project, and the PRC director, the 
Rev. Everett C. Parker, arranged with 
ABC for free time, orchestra, and di- 
rector. 

Mr. Parker has assembled top author- 
ities for the discussion spots on each 
show. Such doctors as Dallas Pratt, staff 
psychiatrist of the National Mental 
Health Foundation, William C. Menn- 
inger of the Menninger Foundation, and 
Daniel Blain, medical director of the 
American Psychiatric Association, will 
talk with ministers like John Sutherland 
Bonnell of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York and the Rev. 
Lloyd E. Foster of Newark, moderator 
of each show. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will speak on prejudice. 

“The aim of the program,” PRC di- 
rector Parker explains, “is to show that 
many problems are psychological, not 
moral, and should be treated as such. 
The relevance of ‘religion and the min- 
ister is stressed, and we also hope the 
show will encourage ministers to train 
in psychiatric counsel.” 

But on the very first show last week 
psychiatry and religion clashed. Dr. 
John A. P. Millet, psychiatrist of the 
American Rehabilitation Committee, 
agreed that the minister in the script had 
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acted wisely in urging the couple to re- 
turn for further counsel before making a 
decision. But when Moderator Foster 
mentioned that the couple must ask 
God’s forgiveness and then each other’s, 
Dr. Millet dissented. Psychiatry, he 
pointed out, seeks to have people forgive 
themselves.. Neither side commented 
further. 


High Road vs. Low Road 


The theft of a $125. portable com- 
munion set from one of the exhibition 
booths caused only a minor flurry. Dele- 
gates to the 56th triennial general con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in San Francisco last week had 
more serious things to think about. As 
usual, their problems centered around 
what is the church’s greatest strength as 
well as its greatest weakness: the high- 
versus the low-church tradition. 

Graced by the presence of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, 
from the mother Church of England, the 
convention heard its Presiding Bishop, 
the Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, state 
that “the spiritual temperature of the 
church is low.” Both the House of Bishops 
and the House of Deputies agreed to ap- 
peal for special funds to the wealthy 
members of the church through an Epis- 
copal Church Foundation, directed by 
Harvey S. Firestone Jr., George: Whitney 


eo 


Women Priests: 


The Czechoslovak Catholic Church, which has 


———, 


of J. P. Morgan & Co., Bishop Sherrill, ang 
Russell E. Dill, treasurer of the Episcopal 
National Council. The House of Deputies 
refused to give the vote to four women 
lay delegates, and the whole issue of the 
definition of the word “layman” was 
turned over to a committee. 

But the burning issue of the twelve-day 
meeting was “the Melish case.” The 
Brooklyn controversy had come to a head 
when Bishop James P. De Wolfe of Long 
Island (high-church) ousted Dr. John 
Howard Melish (low-church) from Holy 
Trinity Church after a 45-year tenure be- 
cause he would not rid himself of his as. 
sistant pastor and son, the Rev. William 
Howard Melish, accused of espousing 
left-wing causes (NEWSWEEK, May 2), 
Dr. Melish maintained that the vestry 
which requested his removal did not rep. 
resent the parishioners, and his son Wil- 
liam had gone to San Francisco to plead 
their case personally. 

The first flare-up came over electing a 
successor to former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts as president of the 
House of Deputies. The candidates in- 
cluded Col. Jackson A. Dykman of Brook- 
lyn, who had prepared the ousting brief 
for Bishop De Wolfe. He was defeated by 
the Very Rev. Claude W. Sprouse of 
Kansas City, Mo. Then one pro- and three 
anti-Melish resolutions were presented 
and sent to committee. The convention 
awaited the real fireworks this week. 





International 


been dissident from Rome since the end of the first world war, is 
plagued by a current shortage of clergy. This month Dr. Miroslav 
Novak, its bishop of Prague, decided to ordain women priests. Here 


are the first two, Anezka Kubistova (left) and Vlasta Zitkova. 
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Heralding the Holiday ii . 7 


season with new Christmas Rates FF 


Newsweek is pleased to announce its 1949 Holiday Rates for your 
own and gift subscriptions: $4.75 a year—or when 

five or more subscriptions are ordered at one time, 

just $4.00 apiece. Always a good choice for friends, relatives, 
business colleagues, at these holiday rates Newsweek is 

an even better gift for 1950! Reserve your subscriptions by 
returning your order on the handy card inserted in this 


issue today. Gift announcement cards will be sent in your name. 


Newsweek 


Specially Priced for the Holiday Season! 
Regular yearly rate $6.50 * Rates for U.S. and Canada only 


Newsweek, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








FOOTBALL: 
Where the Big Ones Are 
Both coaches behaved as if their 


teams were playing the game of the 
year instead of a sweatily early (Sept. 24) 
opener. Coach Bennie Oosterbaan of 
Michigan, wearing long underdrawers 
on the warm day in deference to a 
“slight case of pneumonia,” had another 
reason for perspiring perceptibly. In the 
last two minutes the enemy was only 17 
yards from a winning touchdown, with 
four downs to go. When the game ended 
with Michigan in front by 7-3 (two 
points less than its winning margin in 
last year’s meeting), Coach Biggie Munn 
of Michigan State dutifully went out to 
shake hands with Oosterbaan in midfield 
but couldn't manage to utter a word. 

Despite two baseball pennant races 
that had confiscated sports fans’ interest 
in other parts of the country, 97,- 
239 customers jammed into Michigan 
Stadium at Ann Arbor to see Michigan 
and Michigan State play their football 
game. Many a fan had to squeeze into 
half the seat he had bought. Thousands 
of them apparently had seen too much 
football to be impressed by mere victory. 
They substantially agreed with an Ann 
Arbor cab driver who pronounced: “It 
ain't Mighty Michigan any more. They’re 
going to lose games this year.” 

Even Coach Oosterbaan, normally a 
person who reassures other people, 
seemed to need reassurance about this 
victory. Like a man who knew his num- 
ber inexorably would come up some day, 
he fixed his wide-set hazel eyes on a re- 
porter in the steamy dressing room and 
earnestly asked: “Don’t you think the 
best team won?” 

Where Oosterbaan comes from, that is 
seldom an easy question to answer. One 
of football's shrewdest assessors, Lou 
Little of Columbia, recently predicted 
that the best college football in the coun- 
try this season would be played in the 
Middle West. In other areas, Oklahoma, 
Tulane, North Carolina, Army, Cornell, 
Southern Methodist and Southern Cali- 
fornia were just a few of the teams that 
might embarrass Little’s opinion. But 
Middle Western fans plainly needed no 
outsider to make them aware of the 
bargains within their reach. 

Selleuts: Michigan’s great crater of a 
stadium, enlarged by 21,000 seats since 
last season at a cost of $350,000 to make 
it the biggest campus arena in the land, 
was sold out for four of this season’s six 
home games before the first one was 
played. At Ann Arbor and elsewhere in 
the area Middle Western customers would 
see, among others: 
> Michigan, which has scored 25 consec- 
utive victories since late in 1946—a span 
that has yielded the school two Big 
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Typical Big Niners: Nomellini of Minnesota and Wistert of Michigan 


Nine* conference championships, a Rose 
Bow] triumph, and two years of running 
one-two with Notre Dame in conjectural 
national rankings. 


'» Notre Dame, which has gone through 


30 straight games unbeaten (but tied 
by Army and Southern California) since 
1945. 

> Minnesota, which some critics believe 
may be ready to replace Michigan and 
Notre Dame at the head of the national 
ratings. After the Gophers trampled a 
favorably touted Washington eleven by 48 
to 20 two weeks ago, Royal Brougham 
of The Seattle Post-Intelligencer guessed 
that they might well be “the best Min- 
nesota team in a decade”—and their 
silver-thatched coach, Bernie Bierman, 
turned out undefeated national leaders 
in 1940 and °41. His present bunch 
fitted the remembered dimensions of 
past Minnesota powerhouses. The huge 
line was spearheaded by Leo Nomellini 
and Jerry Ekberg, 255-pound tackles, and 
Clayt Tonnemaker, 240-pound center. 
The eleven starters (ten of them seniors) 
were of such a size that their 185-pound 
breakaway running ace was being called 
“little Billy Bye.” 

> Ohio State, viewed by long-shot pick- 
ers as the club that might knock over 
both Michigan and Minnesota, though 
Coach Wes Fesler wishes people would 
pipe down. (After Ohio’s opening 35-34 
victory over Missouri—a 28-27 loser to 
Southern Methodist last week—he con- 
fessed: “I died five times.”) 

In the prairie country, too, was North- 
western, winner of the last Rose Bowl 
show. But even before Pittsburgh upset 
his Wildcats (16-7) last week, Coach 





*The Big Nine officially becomes the Big Ten again 
in 1950, but schedule commitments will not permit 
the new member, Michigan State, to become a foot- 
ball contender until 1953. 





Bob Voigts insisted they didn’t belong 
among the Big Nine’s possible 1949 lead- 
ers. To him it looked as if the order of 
finish would be “Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Ohio State—though in this league 
any advance rating can wind up looking 
awfully silly.” 

Systems: Significantly, all three of 
Voigts’s choices use the old-fashioned 
single-wing formation at a time when 
the country at large is being bamboozled 
by the T-formation’s shell games. But 
regardless of systems, Middle Westem 
coaches in general have long had the rep- 
utation of building success essentially 
on one simple fanatic emphasis: “Block 
and tackle—knack ‘em down.” Enough 
coaches elsewhere punish a_ practicing 
player’s missed block or tackle by making 
him run one lap around the field; Bier- 
man of Minnesota regards the same fail- 
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Crisler fathered the streak ‘ 
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ure as a crime that can be expiated only 
by making the whole squad run a lap. 

Even to fans who get only within news- 
reel distance of Middle Western gridirons, 
it has been clear that the region has the 
makings of a dream series: Michigan of 
the Big Nine against the transcontinental 
marauder Notre Dame. Last year its 
possibilities made students of Michigan 
itseli demand that their school stop 
avoiding the game. A campus newspaper 
asked for such a game. Petitions were 
circulated. 

They got nowhere. Starting in the 
sport's Stone Age (1887), Michigan 
whipped Notre Dame eight straight 
times in the process of showing that =’ val 
how to play the game. After the Fighting 
Irish won the ninth meeting, they were 
dropped from Michigan’s schedule. Pub- 
lic pressure helped get the two together 
again in 1942, but since the Irish won 
in 1943 their standing challenge has 
brought no response. 

Michigan athletic officials profess to 
have little schedule space in which to 
accommodate popular demand. Each 
year the Wolverines must play six con- 
ference rivals and Michigan State; one 
Eastern and one Western opponent us- 
ually fill out the nine-game schedule for 
the sake of Michigan alumni in those 
sectors. 

Last week Michigan men on the Pa- 
cific Coast got a look at their team. They 
had reason to be pleased. Against a 
Stanford squad that had humiliated 
Harvard by 44-0 a week earlier, Mich- 
igan registered an eased-up 27-to-7 vic- 
tory before a crowd of 88,000 at Palo 
Alto. “Crashing” backs, according to one 
eyewitness, operated behind “awesome” 
blocking to get three touchdowns in one 
period; a “stonewall” line frustrated Stan- 
ford’s attack until Oosterbaan left mat- 
ters in the hands of last-period substi- 
tutes. 

Streaks: At Ann Arbor this week the 
Wolverines will sample one of the East’s 
bitterest doses—Army, undefeated since 
1947 and a 42-7 winner over Penn State 
last week. If they get past that obstacle 
and dispose of the subsequent four 
straight home-area opponents—including 
burly Minnesota Oct. 22—the present 
team will shatter an all-winning Michigan 
record that has stood since 1903. 

That year Michigan picked up its 29th 
successive victory before being held to 
a tic by Minnesota. From there the Wol- 
verines went on to win another 26 
straight. The scoring totals for that 56- 
game stretch (2,821 to 40) and the 
names of some of the victims (Ferris 
Institute, Beloit, Oberlin, Buffalo, Case, 
Ohio Northern) have made handy evi- 
dence for contemptuous moderns. Nev- 
ertheless, the interval solidly established 
what is still the most dominant single 
figure in the story of Michigan athletics: 
the late Fielding (Hurry-Up) Yost. 
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The leaders of the present streak, 
Coach Oosterbaan and Captain Alvin 
(Moose) Wistert, have contributed tra- 
ditions of their own to the Michigan 
record. Through both runs a vein of un- 
common perseverance. For twenty years 
after being an All-America end in three 
straight seasons (1925-26-27), Ooster- 
baan labored unobtrusively as a Michigan 
coaching assistant. And when he was 
finally put in charge last year, some ob- 
servers claimed that his alma mater was 
handing him nothing more than a bad 
rap. His predecessor, Fritz Crisler (now 
athletic director), seemed to have left 


* 


him nowhere to go except downward. 

Besides winning nine straight games, 
the Big Nine title, and top ranking with 
Notre Dame in national polls, Crisler’s 
1947 team had gone to the Rose Bowl 
and rolled over Southern California by 
49-0—exactly duplicating the score by 
which Yost’s “Point-a-Minute” forces-won 
the first Rose Bowl contest in 1902. For 
good measure, Crisler was voted the coach 
of the year. - 

Oosterbaan, pleasantly serene and un- 


‘ officious, lacked Crisler’s showy, chain- 


smoking drive; Oosterbaan strolled the 
practice field and watched where Cris- 
ler prowled and pounced. More impor- 
tant, Oosterbaan lacked Crisler’s entire 
first-string offensive backfield (Bob Chap- 
puis, Jack Weisenburger, Bump Elliott, 
Howie Yerges). But with the assistance 
of a couple of sophomores—Chuck Ort- 
mann, who passed for 856 yards and 
seven touchdowns during the campaign, 
and Leo Koceski—Oosterbaan soon had 
students along State Street in Ann Arbor 
gabbling their surprised glee. 

Michigan once more won nine in a 
row to head the Big Nine. The Wolver- 
ines were ineligible for another Rose 
Bowl trip under a rule that limits a Big 
Nine school to one such junket in a three- 
year period, but they were given the No. 
1 spot in the Associated Press’s national 


Kempthorn of Michigan (38) recovers a tackle-induced Stanford fumble 
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poll. For good measure, Oosterbaan was 
voted the coach of the year. 

Before the present campaign, Michigan 
faced problems that made even Ooster- 
baan roam through his house late at 
night, despite his policy of relieving the 
streak pressure on his players by advising 
them: “Play the games one at a time.” 
Eight. of last year’s fourteen offensive— 
and defensive—line regulars had to be 
replaced. The pulverizing defensive full- 
back, Dick (Killer) Kempthorn, was on 
hand again, but Pete Elliott, durable 
brain of the 1948 line-up and Michigan's 
first twelve-letter athlete (NEWSWEEK, 


May 2), was gone. Both up front and in 
the backfield, Oosterbaan couldn’t see 
enough seasoned material to maintain 
uniformly the two-platoon system that 
limited one unit to defense and the other 
to attack. 

His solution was, as usual, simply 
stated. “The boys,” he said, “will have 
to show they can play equally well with 
or without the ball.” 

One of the key “boys” in this solu- 
tion was an impassive-faced, 223-pound 
giant who looked old enough to be a 
father several times over. Back in 1933 
the blond and brawny captain of the 
1949 Michigan team, Moose Wistert, 
was already 17 years old—an ungainly 
kid who stood 6-foot-3, tried out for a 
high-school team in Chicago, and failed 
to make it. He also failed to finish his 
studies there. The economic depression 
and the death of. his policeman father, 
fatally wounded by a holdup man, forced 
Moose to look for a job. 

The war and a stretch of enlistment 
in the Marines (two years of it in the’ 
South Pacific) took another four-year 
chunk out of his chances of ever con- 
tributing to the Wistert tradition at 
Michigan. Two brothers—Francis (Whit- 
ey), class of "34 and Albert (Ox) Wis- 
tert, class of °43—had both worn number 
“11” for Michigan and won All-America 
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Rugged as a block- 
ing back. Handsome, harness- 
stitched pattern. Hand- 
rubbed antique finish. A 
smart buy in all-weather, 
custom comfort. 
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BIG AUSTRALIAN PACKING PLANT INSTALLS 


The Queensland Meat Industry Board recently installed three Frick ammonia booster 
compressors for producing low temperatures at the Brisbane Abattoir. The Board says 
these big machines, each with four cylinders of 15" bore and 10" stroke, “have worked 
very efficiently,” and have increased = » ouipul of the freezers at Brisbane by 26%. 





Two of Three Frick Compressors at Brisbane 


Annual capacity of the plant now ap- 
proximates 250,000 cattle, 150,000 calves, 
50,000 hogs, and 700,000 sheep and 
| lambs. 

Whether you're in Augusta or Australia, 
if you need air conditioning, refrigerating 
or ice-making equipment in commercial or 
industrial sizes, there's a Frick system to 
meet your requirements. Ask for recom- 
mendations and estimates. 
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honors as left tackles. It wasn’t until | 
fourteen years after flunking a h 
school tryout, that Moose Wistert ” 
to Michigan with the help of his 
rights. 

Ultimately he saw regular service 
left tackle with the 1947 champions, 
it couldn't have been an easy trick 
him. At the season’s end he was 
a trophy as the squad’s most improy 
player. 

Last year, fast but not shifty, depe 
ing more on spirit and raw strength th 
sly angles in flattening a man, Wist 
made All-America. This year, as far 
school publicity agents have been 
to discover, he is the oldest man pla 
college football: 33. ; 

And under the tightening strain 
their streak, teammates evidently 
that their captain helped simply by 
ing his age. “When the heat is on,” om 
said last week, “having the Moose 
the field is just like having a coach @ 
the line-up.” 











BASEBALL: 


Sweating It Out 


The week was too much even for tix 
toughened managers noted for their c 
way of looking at things. Joe McCarthy¢ 
the Boston Red Sox, usually reluctant & 
show his paunchy profile on the field, 
climbing out of dugouts to jaw at umpires 
Casey Stengel of the New York Yankegg 
did more than lay a hand on umpire 8 
Grieve; he spun him like a top (but 
tolerantly allowed to stay in the game} 
The 86-year-old Connie Mack of ft 
Philadelphia Athletics got so rattled 
he let rival whippersnappers (the Yai 
ees) tell him what pitchers he could wu 
against them. ; 

The last week of the American and 
National League races came down to the” 
last day with both pennants still unde 
cided and begging for “pros”’—men ¢ 
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flourish where lesser human beings freez@ 
and falter. None flinched worse than thé 
St. Louis Cardinals, famous for prd 
(Stan Musial, Enos Slaughter, etc.). Go 
ing into their last five contests with 
one-and-a-half-game edge and nothing 
but second-division opposition to beat) 
the Cardinals dropped four straight. Th 
Brooklyn Dodgers, by outscrambling thé 
Phillies (9-7 in ten innings) this Sunday” 
for their third victory in four closing” 
games against first-division clubs, nosed 
out the Cards by a game to win the 
National League pennant for the third 
time in the last nine seasons. 

Beston Blowup: The Boston Red 
Sox, leading the Yankees in the American 
League by one game with five to play, 
also seemed determined to jitter the 
pennant away. Their booming power 
produced only nine hits in two games 
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IN A DUPLEX-ROOMETTE ON THE 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


A cozy private room or office (1) during the 
day, the DupLEx-ROOMETTE is transformed in a 
moment into a comfortable bed. Light, heat and 
air controls within arm’s reach (2). Extra wide 
window (3) for the passing panorama of scenery. 
Only $2.13 more than a standard lower berth from 
Chicago to Seattle-Portland. 





Great Northern Travel i 
Offices in principal U.S. 
and Canadian cities or 
consult local railway 
ticket agent. 
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IN A COACH ON THE 


Ceieriltdl 1 Liwmised. 

Great Northern coach fares are far Jower than competing airline 
fares, particularly for round trips. On air-conditioned Oriental 
Limited coaches, you get more of what really counts when you 
travel—more real comfort in reclining seats (4), more spacious- 


ness (5), more scenery enjoyment (6). Dressing rooms are large— 
baggage allowances generous. 
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Write P. G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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with despised Washington. Luckily, their 
five-single hitting in one game reccived 
the assistance of fourteen walks, and 

still held a one-game lead as on Saturday 
they made their final visit to New York, 

There they ran into a bunch who, 
despite a demoralizing season’s total of 
more than 70 casualties, were stil] up. 
deniably pros in the showdown. Joe Dj. 
Maggio, only three days out of a sick 
bed and forced to stand for nearly ap 
hour while a “day” was staged for him 
Oct. 1, got the Yankees out of a batting 
stall with a two-bagger. Joe Page, making 
his 60th reliéf appearance of an over. 
worked year, held the Boston power to 
a lone hit in the last six and two-thirds 
innings. An eighth-inning homer by 
Johnny Lindell gave the Yankees « 5-4 
decision and a first-place tie. 

In the pay-off game this Sunday it was 
the Yankees who got the jump, and Phil 
Rizzuto’s first-inning triple, followed by 
an infield roller, furnished it. While Vic 
Raschi was holding the Red Sox to five 
hits (for a two-day total of nine), Tommy 
Henrich’s homer started a four-run, 
eighth-inning splurge that gave the 
Yankees a 5-3 victory, their sixteenth pen- 
nant, and a chance this week to win their 
twelfth world championship. 








Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OcT. 8 


-Michigan over Army 

California over Wisconsin 

Duke over Navy 

Texas Christian over Indiana 
Ohio State over U.S.C. 
Michigan State over Maryland 
Cornell over Harvard 
Pennsylvania over Princeton 
Pittsburgh over West Virginia 
Columbia over Yale 

Penn State over Boston College 
Minnesota over Northwestern 
Iowa over Illinois 

Notre Dame over Purdue* 
Nebraska over Kansas State 
Missouri over Oklahoma A, & M. 
Georgia over Kentucky** 
Vanderbilt over Mississippi 
Georgia Tech over W. & L. 
North Carolina over South Carolina 
Louisiana State over Texas A. & M. 
Oklahoma over Texas 

Arkansas over Baylor 

Oregon over Washington State 
Stanford over U.C.L.A. 


*Weekly bombshell. 
**Upset Special. 
Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 1: 16 right, 7 wrong, I tie. 
Success average to date: 69.6%. 
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The Master Poller 


by JOHN LARDNER 


“= before the World Series began, 

Mr. J. G. Taylor Spink of St. Louis, 
the national singles telegram-writing 
champion, sent out a poll to the Base- 
ball Writers Association of America. 
Speaking as one member of the associa- 
tion, I am grateful to Mr. Spink for 
this kind of discipline. I have lost 6 
pounds over Spink polls so 
far in 1949 and may be said 
to have had the very stuffing 
polled out of me. 

When he inherited the title 
of the late Florenz Ziegfeld 
as the country’s foremost 
dispatcher of long telegrams 
(unlike Ziegfeld, he works 
mostly in the prepaid field, 
with an overlapping grip), 
it seemed that Mr. Spink 
had no more worlds to conquer. But 
he instantly branched out into polls. 
In the new art form, he began where 
Dr. Gallup left off. The fact that Dr. 
Gallup has not left off means nothing 
whatever, and I will thank you not to 
confuse the issue by bringing it up. 

Mr. Spink polls the proletariat from 
the office of his family paper, The 
Sporting News. What does he want to 
know this time? He asks, very civilly, 
to know who, in my judgment, were 
the three outstanding ballplayers, the 
three outstanding pitchers, and the 
three outstanding rookies in each of 
the two major leagues this year. 


HAT is the sort of proposition on 
T which a man of good sense prefers 
to cast his votes secretly. To say out 
loud that you regard Ted Williams as 
having been more outstanding in 1949 
than Joe DiMaggio (and Mr. Spink 
asks you to rate your candidates 1-2-3) 
is to invite umbrage on a fearful scale. 
Why, Mr. T--ts Sh-r, the beanery own- 
er and unofficial czar of baseball, 
whose name is so well known that I 
always omit the vowels, for reasons of 
economy, would topple into one of his 
own ragouts in a fit of rage if he heard 
such a thing suggested. 

However, your correspondent has 
not used good sense very much since 
the early spring of 1912. So, not to be 
furtive about it, I am apprising Mr. 
Spink that I rate Williams, DiMaggio, 
and George Kell of ‘Detroit, in that 
order, as the three most outstanding 
players in the American League this 
year. I am appending a special honor- 





able mention of the junior DiMaggio, 
Dominick, which reminds me of a say- 
ing now going the rounds in Boston: 
Dominick catches everything but pneu- 
moni, and his brother Joe catches 
that. 

~ Among American League pitchers, 
this department rates the live stock 
thus: Mel Parnell, Ellis Kin- 
der, and the citrus kid, 
Robin Lemon. Here Virgil 
Trucks, who finally began 
to fulfill his promise in 1949, 
deserves a footnote, and that 
is how my ballot will read, 
if Mr. Spink can decode it. 

Good rookies were scarce 
in the American League 
(and also, they tell me, in 
the taxidermy and tooth- 
paste industries), but there is some- 
thing to be said for Roy Sievers, the 
St. Louis outfielder; Jerry Coleman, 
the Yankee second baseman; and Mike 
Garcia, the Cleveland pitcher, who 
was as free with runs as a cottonmouth 
snake with kind words. 

When it comes to the outstanding 
players of the National League, the 
issue calls for the frank and fearless 
type of cowardice for which this de- 
partment is noted: I figure that Stan 
Musial and Jackie Robinson are in a 
class by themselves, somewhat above 
the rest of the league’s personnel, in 
all-around ability. I will not try to 
choose between them, on Mr. Spink’s 
time. Third place seems to belong to 
Ralph Kiner, who is unquestionably 
the league’s greatest slugger but not 
quite a complete ballplayer, being a 
little slow with his dogs in the field 
and a little flimsy with his arm. 

The best N. L. pitchers are Don 
Newcombe, Warren Spahn, and Howie 
Pollet, and Newcombe tops the list of 
outstanding rookies. The next best 
freshmen, I think, are Ed Kazak, the 
Cardinal third baseman, and Duke 
Snider, the Dodger center fielder. 


HREE native bearers have just stag- 
‘aa into sight. They are un- 
doubtedly carrying a telegram from 
Mr. Spink of St. Louis, asking me to 
name the three outstanding baseball 
throwers among U. S. Presidents. The 
answer is Martin Van Buren for con- 
trol, W. H. Taft for breaking stuff, and, 
among southpaws, H. S. Truman. That 
closes the polling season. 
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New! Magnavox 16” Television 


5495 
Magnascope "150" screen 4 


Price subject to change without notice 


The Normandy with 





The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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Guy High 


By one of those rare coincidences which 
usually happen only in show business, 
Guy Lombardo last week celebrated not 
one but three important anniversaries 
simultaneously. He and his Royal Cana- 
dians. had been in the big time as a dance 
band for 25 years; he and the orchestra 
had been identified with the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York for twenty consecu- 
tive years; and the maestro and his men 
had been recording for Decca for fifteen 
years. 


Now there are anniversaries and anni- 





MUSIC 
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which permits the show business to ope. 
ate profitably year in and year out.” 
If Guy Lombardo were the frustrate 
type—which he is not—this kind of attep. 
tion would be as sweet as his own music 
For it has long been fashionable jy 
intellectual jazz circles to assume tha 
nobody listens to Lombardo’s orchestr 
any more except small children, morons 
and the old folks at home. These cynics 
could, however, listen to their own idol 
Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong: “Yep yep~ 
Guy Lombardo and his band has always 
been my favorite band.” And Martip 
Block, speaking for his own considerable 
audience—presumably made up of more 


Guy Lombardo (standing right) and his Royal Canadians cirea 1923 


versaries. But on this occasion it was 
obvious that Lombardo’s colleagues were 
sincere in their tributes. Variety, the 
weekly bible of the entertainment arts, 
devoted more than fourteen pages to 
Lombardo and “The Sweetest Music This 
Side of Heaven”—ranging from the more 
obvious “an unusual Guy,” “a great Guy,” 
“a regular Guy,” and “it couldn’t happen 
to a nicer Guy” to solid appreciation from 
Irving Berlin, Louis Armstrong, Martin 
Block of WNEW, New York (speaking 
for the disk jockeys), and Abel Green, 
Variety's editor. 

Billboard, another show-business bible, 
gave him the cover and a full-page edi- 
torial: “Lombardo has meant money in 
the till for the ballroom operator, the rec- 
ord manufacturer, the music publisher. 
He has become a byword on the kilo- 
cycles. He has made films . . . In the 
larger sense, he has become a name, one 
of the magic circle of performers who 
intuitively have been able to gauge pub- 
lic taste over a long period. Those who 
have this capacity . . . supply the ballast 


than a few non-children, non-morons, 
and non-old folks—had this to add: “Lom- 
bardo has been the disk jockey’s best 
friend. The only thing he has done to 
befriend them has been to make records 
that people can’t tune off.” 

And these records have sold extraor- 
dinarily well. None thus far have hit 
the million mark. But no Lombardo ree- 
ord has ever been a real flop. The trade 
estimates that Guy has probably pro- 
duced more disks with sales from 250,000 
to 500,000 than any other band in the 
business. In 1947, his peak year on ree 
ords, some 7,000,000 Lombardo waxings 
crossed the counter in return for $5,- 
250,000. 

Some of this steady, universal appeal 
has come from what is termed the Lom- 
bardo “treatment.” In other words, you 
know you are listening to Lombardo with- 
out being told—it’s like a trademark. An- 
other key to Guy’s success is his faithful 
devotion to the melody. You can't mis- 
take an old or a new favorite when you 
hear him play it. And still another item 
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to his credit is the esteem the trade bears 
him. He is fair to song pluggers and 
presents their wares to best advantage. 
As a result Guy has had a big baton in 
the making of more than 300 hit tunes, 
including “Star Dust,” “Easter Parade,” 
“The Music Goes Round,” and “Every- 
where You Go.” 

Lombardo brought his Royal Cana- 
dians to the United States in 1923. Be- 
sides Guy, who played the violin, there 
were also present two other musical sons 
of the Italian tailor who had emigrated 
io London, Ont.—Lebert and Carmen. 
Of the nine players who made up the 
Royal Canadians in those days, eight are 
still members of today’s band. That alone 
made it quite an anniversary. 


Not So Olympic 


For the opening of its 1949-50 season’ 


last week the Royal Opera House (Co- 
vent Garden, London) staged its first pre- 
miére since the war. Titled “The Olym- 
pians,” the new work also marked two 
other important “firsts”: Arthur Bliss’s 
first composition for opera and J. B. 
Priestley’s first try at an operatic libretto. 
Longtime friends, the two men began 
their collaboration five years ago. Priest- 
ley (“The Good Companiofs”) consid- 
ered Bliss, a noted composer for ballet, 
as his senior partner. But Bliss, on the 
other hand, leaned heavily on Priestley’s 
knowledge of the stage. 

“The Olympians” deals with a group 
of traveling actors (as in “The Good 
Companions”) who, for a brief moment 
in time, become classical gods endowed 
with the powers appertaining thereto— 
only to lose them, of course, with the 
coming of the dawn. The collaborators 
wrote and rewrote. “Take into account 
the revision,” said Bliss, “and we have 
written two operas.” 

“The Olympians” was. warmly re- 
ceived by an enthusiastic audience of 
2,000. But in spite of its distinguished 
authors, it did not get the same kind of 
reception from the critics. The chilliest 
note was struck by The Manchester 
Guardian, which reported that it was 
opera “for which—with the best will in 
the world . . . it is hard to see any bright 
future.” The Times was kinder, saying 
the opera contained “a wealth of fine 
music . . . and is in sum a composite 
work of art in the grand manner.” But 
the newspaper’s reviewer found fault 
with the librettist’s prose and the actors’ 
diction and joined with many others in 
the opinion that the third act was too 
long. The Laborite Daily Herald summed 
it up this way: “The virtues of the opera 
lay in the sheer profusion and genuine 
dramatic quality of Bliss’s musical in- 
Spiration. Its faults were chiefly those 
of inexperience in a form in which the 
veriest hack of a professional may suc- 
ceed where superior artists fail.” 
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DANIEL WEBSTER VISITS JAMES CROW’S DISTILLERY 


The great orator unhesitatingly pronounced his friend Crow's 
Kentucky whiskey “the finest in the world” 


100 Proof ©¢ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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sDAHO 


Eight electrically-operated chair 
lifts — providing a wider variety of 
concentrated skiing than any other 
resort in the world. 

* 


Rates From $6.00 Single. For reservations or 
information write W. P. Rogers, Gen’! Mer., 
Sun Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 1383, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see any local 
travel agent. 








Treat Yourself to... 


@ For real sitting com- 
fort, plus postural aid 
to physical fitness .. try 
the new Do/More pos- 
ture chair for execu- 
tives. Send for name of 
dealer, and Free book- 
let, ‘‘Physical Fitness.” 


BOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
SEPT. 1011, ELAHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE . \f ——} 


’ Preferred by 
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Enjoy a hobby that’s fun! 


Get this picture-packed 
book on Model Railroad- 
ing now! 


@lt’s simple —this book will 
tell you how you can have your 
own railroad in your basement, 
attic, or even a corner. It’s in- 
expensive — surprisingly little 
money is needed. It’s constructive — hobbyists from 
17 to 70 spend absorbing hours with the world’s fast- 
est-growing hobby. 

Fully illustrated — this book explains how you, too, 
can start. Send 10c today for your copy of ‘‘Model 
Railroading for You,.”’ written by a _ well-known 
authority. MODEL RATLROADER MAGAZINE, DEPT. 
4734, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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For One World 


For the student, what are the factors 
which bring world-mindedness and an 
international viewpoint? To find out, 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, formerly of the 
Paris staff of UNESCO, polled 1,054 
high-school seniors in fifteen schools 
throughout the United States. The an- 
swers, as reported to The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: 
> By far the largest vote (267) favored 
teachers from a foreign country, or mis- 
sionaries or GI’s who had _ traveled 
abroad. School studies in history ranked 
second, and students from abroad of the 
same age who had come to the United 
States to work were next. 
> For the ideal world-minded person, 
the youngsters overwhelmingly chose the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Winston 
Churchill, Woodrow Wilson, and Wen- 
dell Willkie. 
> More than half of those questioned 
were carrying on correspondence with 
“pen pals” in foreign lands. 
> When asked to list courses most im- 
portant to American students, 80 per cent 
of the young people said that study of 
the Soviet Union ranked first. 


Practical Pacific 

For an American university to celebrate 
its centenary is nothing unusual. Har- 
vard, for example, has more than 300 
years of history behind it, and other 
Eastern Seaboard institutions can boast 
of at least bicentenaries. But a hundred 
years ago the West and Northwest were 
still in a turmoil of pioneering, energetic 
expansion, and lawlessness heightened by 
the *49 gold rush. 

So in 1847 when a Congregational 
minister named George Henry Atkinson 
was sent into the Oregon country “to 
found a school to grow into a college,” he 
was delighted to discover already in 
operation a church school and boarding 
home for orphans of pioneers 20 miles 
west of what is now Portland. Estab- 
lished by Harvey Clark (also a Congre- 
gational minister) and Alvin Smith, the 
little school won a college charter as 
Tualatin Academy from the Oregon Leg- 
islature in September 1849, just six 
months after Oregon became a territory. 

Still tied to Congregationalism, Pacific 
University, as the new institution was 
called after 1854, and its elder sister, 
Willamette University at Salem, founded 
in 1842, are the two oldest educational 
strongholds in the West. As the ivy-clads, 
they have grown steadily and unspectac- 
ularly. They seek, not to compete with 
large state universities, but to train young 
people who will go back to their own 
communities as merchants, housewives, 
teachers, and ministers. 

While Willamette, affiliated with the 


EDUCATION 
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Methodist Church, features its law and 
music schools, Pacific is acquiring , 
strong reputation as a training center fo 
teachers, And as Pacific plunged into jts 
second century of education last week 
President Walter C. Giersbach was proud 
of his pet, the college of optometry, 

In 1945 Dr. Giersbach took over ay 
optometrical school affiliated with North 
Pacific Dental School. A five-year college 
—soon to be extended to six—the opto. 
metrical school emphasizes visual kil] 
and its acquisition, with the prescription 
of glasses as a last resort. 

Stinker and Boxer: As part of jts 
practical but not strictly vocational ap- 
proach, Pacific also is initiating this fal] g 
work-rating system for those of the 900. 
odd students who work their way through, 
Employers grade the pupils, pointing 
out undesirable personality traits or busi- 
ness weaknesses in time for correction 
during the college years. 

Most of Pacific’s pupils are left pretty 
much alone by the faculty. When a hu- 
mor magazine was launched last year, no 
one said a word about the fact that it 
was called the P. U. Stinker. Then there 
is the matter of Boxer. Boxer is an antique 
Chinese prayer dog presented to the col- 
lege as a sort of mascot by a graduate 
who went to China as a missionary. The 
metal monstrosity disappeared shortly 
after it was placed on a pedestal in the 
chapel and is supposed to be lurking 
somewhere in a fraternity house. Its 
appearance at a dance a few years ago 
caused a riot which had to be broken up 
by the Portland police. Boxer lost a leg, 
later restored to the body, and his tail- 
all the administration ever got back and 
now in the keeping of Dr, Giersbach. 





European 
Bewigged Justice: At Queens- 
wood School near London chil- 
dren punish their peers after a 
formal trial. Guilty, Rayna War- 
her goes on one-year probation. 


* News «cc's. October 10, 1949 
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ABRASION 


causes WEAR 


that costs money 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE may be able 


to help you with your abrasion-wear problems 


The rasp of abrasion cuts deep into the life span of expen- 
sive machines and equipment. Its harsh, destructive action 
often causes excessive wear and failures that cut down 
your profit. 


Our business is to help you curb this cost of wear. 


Brake Shoe case histories show that in a cement plant 
grinding mill our ABK Metal parts lasted 2.9 times longer 
than any metal previously used . . . our tube protectors in a 
power plant withstood the bite of the sharp edges of air- 
borne powdered coal, plus fluctuating temperatures, 6 times 
as long as previously used protectors ... a grinding wheel 


IBRATION 


CORROSION FRICTION 


manufacturer molded 4400 wheels using Thermalloy HC-250 
molding bands as compared with 1500 wheels when ordi- 
nary case hardened steel bands were used. 


For over 47 years, Brake Shoe has worked to make the 
machines and parts used by industry last longer. Our re- 
search has been in the six major fields of wear: impact, heat, 
corrosion, friction, abrasion, and vibration. 


We will work with you toward a solution of your industrial 
wear problems in any of these fields. Write Development 
Department, American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION ¢ NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION ¢ RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION © SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949, American Brake Shoe Company 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION © AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
* ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 





Let’s get down to earth... 


IMAGINE stealing three billion tons of earth every year! 
That’s what soil erosion has been doing. And this gigantic 
theft has cost farmers billions of dollars. For good earth is 
not dirt cheap. 

“Stop erosion!” has become the farmers’ war cry. Agri- 
cultural agencies have joined the farmers. Together, they 
have turned to the farm machinery makers. They’ve asked 
for bigger and better bulldozers, tractors, graders for neces- 
sary ditching and terracing. But to build this super farm 
machinery takes tougher steel, new alloys. 

Here is where UCC enters the allied offensive against 
erosion. Drawing on its vast engineering experience, UCC 
contributes modern metallurgical techniques and alloys. 
This co-operation with steel manufacturers helps the farm 
machinery makers . .. who then are able to give the farmers 
the equipment they need. 


How is the “war” going? The farmers are winning. Dust 





bowls are vanishing. Sterile lands show signs of life. Yes, the 
farmers are winning their fight against soil erosion with a 
combination of new equipment, revegetation and crop 
rotation. 

Union Carbide is proud of its part in this effort. And the 
people of UCC stand ready to help solve other problems... 


wherever better materials and processes are needed. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, ** Products and Processes,” which 
shows how LCC's 
Allovs, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


science and industry use 





Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET (ijqa NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


. 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


LINDE Oxygen 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti Freezes * 


PrestT-O-LITE Acetylene « 
NATIONAL Carbons 


PYROFAX Gas 


¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries « 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
ACHESON Electrodes 
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New Films 


pinky (Twentieth Century-Fox). The 
third entry in the taboo-busting film 
cycle dramatizing racial discrimination 
and the problems of the Negro in the 
United States is also the most daring. 
Both “Home of the Brave” (NEWSWEEK, 
May 16) and “Lost Boundaries” (News- 
wEEK, July 4) were made by independ- 
ent producers working on comparatively 
modest budgets. “Pinky” represents 
Darryl F. Zanuck’s major production of 
the year and gives little indication of 


Native’s return: Crain, Waters 


pulling its controversial punches to safe- 
guard a reported $1,800,000 investment. 
The result is a drama fit to stand along- 
side “Gentleman’s Agreement”—the pro- 
ducers Academy Award-winning joust 
against anti-Semitism. 

Based on the novel “Quality” by Cid 
Ricketts Sumner, “Pinky” goes into the 
Deep South for the story of a light-com- 
plexioned, 22-year-old Negro girl who 
revisits her depressingly humble home 
after spending fifteen years in the North. 
There she had “passed” as white, become 
a graduate nurse, and fallen in love with 
an unsuspecting Boston doctor. Pinky 
(Jeanne Crain) had come home to the 
past and Granny (Ethel Waters) in an 
impulsive flight from her emotional di- 
lemma. But it is swiftly borne on her 
that the years of emancipation have 
made it intolerablé for her to adjust to 
her new life as a Negro. 

Pinky is packed to return North and 
marry her white doctor (William Lun- 
digan) when Granny saddles her with 
an obligation. Miss Em (Ethel Barry- 
more), an impoverished, aristocratic old 
spinster whom Granny has loved and 
served for years, is bedridden with a 
flagving heart, and no nurse is available. 
Pinky takes over under bitter protest, 
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but when her Boston fiancé comes to the 
rescue and insists on taking her away 
despite her mixed blood, the girl has de- 
termined to stay on until Miss Em is 
well again. 

Throughout the film Philip Dunne and 
Dudley Nichols, who wrote the screen 
play, face up boldly to the unpleasant 
facts of life-as a Negro. girl learns them 
in a rigidly segregated world: the con- 
temptuous policemen who arrest her on 
general principles; the storekeeper who 
brushes off embarrassing customers; the 
two drunken townsmen who give terrify- 
ing chase to the “whitest dinge” they 
ever saw. Similarly, when Miss Em 
leaves Pinky her spacious, run-down 
mansion, the will is hotly contested by 
outraged relatives and town folk who 
try to quash her claim through intimida- 
tion and the court. 

Elia Kazan, the stage director (“A 
Streetcar Named Desire”. and “Death 
of a Salesman”) who previously handled 
delicate screen material with “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement,” here does an admir- 
able job of blending a courageous ap- 
proach to racism and the strictly emo- 
tional factors of Pinky’s personal history. 
Jeanne Crain is completely persuasive as 
the Negro girl who learns that her per- 
sonal dignity and pride in her race are 
more important than the security of 
escape. Ethel Barrymore’s Miss Em is 
one of her finest screen characterizations, 
and Ethel Waters, overcoming the mam- 
my stereotype inherent in Granny, gives 
a nerformance that leaves little room for 
improvement. Frederick O’Neal, Basil 
Ruysdael, and Kenny Washington are 
also excellent in a cast of uniformly 
credible white and Negro players. 
> The latest of the three current films to 
probe the hitherto cinematically unex- 
plored jungle of American anti-Negro 
piejudice, “Pinky” has had at least one 
advantage over its two distinguished 
precursors—a yardstick to measure the 
moviegoing Deep South’s reactions to so 
bitterly controversial a theme. Since 
“Home of the Brave” and “Lost Boun- 
daries” were nationally released last sum- 
mer, box-office tills and newspaper re- 
views from Richmond, Va., to Fort 
Worth, Texas, have been documenting 
a surprising story. 

By last week, to the amazement of 
skeptical exhibitors, “Home of the Brave” 
had played to full houses in at least 100 
towns south of the Mason-Dixon Line— 
including such cities as Memphis, New 
Orleans, Chattanooga, Fort Worth, and 
Dallas. “Lost Boundaries” incurred the 
veto of the Atlanta movie censor, Chris- 
tine Smith, who declared it “contrary to 
the public good,” and was banned sight 
unseen by Lloyd T. Binford, chairman 
of the Memphis board of censors. But in 
Norfolk, Richmond, Miami, Houston, 
Louisville, Raleigh, San Antonio, and the 
25-odd smaller Dixie towns where it has 
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ROM the nation’s top medical specialists, 
from the laboratories, hospitals, and re- 
search centers comes this down-to-fact, up-to- 
- the-minute book of guidance for laymen and 
doctors alike. 


ening the 5-year war period American medi- 
cine advanced 25 years. Here is the whole dra- 
matic picture of these and later advances in 15 
different fields—medical facts and findings 
which are of literally life-and-death importance 
to every American family. 


This book is straight, lucid medical reporting 
that the layman can trust. Its purpose is to give 
the reader the latest medical developments— 
not so much that he may run to the corner drug 
store for a bottle of something, but so he may 
see the whole picture of medical advancement 
and know where, in time of emergency, he and 
his family can turn for the best possible medi- 
cal help. 


Check this list of chapters, each 
a full, up-to-the-minute report: 


High Blood Pressure e Heart Disease e Can- 
cer @ Tuberculosis e Psychiatry e Child 
Mental Health e Rehabilitation e War 
Medicine e Allergy e Infantile Paralysis 
e Alcoholism e Epilepsy « Drugs & Tech- 
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Covers the work of hundreds of top specialists, 
such as: Tracy Putnam of Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital; Leo Kanner of Baltimore; E. J. Cohn, 
Harvard Medical School; T. D. Spies, Hillman 
Hospital; A. B. Baker, University of Minne- 
sota; Roger J. Williams, University of Texas; 
I. H. Page, Cleveland; Myron Prinzmetal, Los 
Angeles; C. P. Rhoads, Cancer Authority of 
Memorial Hospital, New York and many others. 
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Mr. Toad’s friends are dismayed by his playboy antics 


played so far, it has received as gracious 
and profitable a response as its com- 
petitor. 

Throughout the South critics have 
admitted the dramatic impact of both 
films. The Richmond (Va.) Times greeted 
“Lost Boundaries” as “no picture for 
bigots . . . a clear, unbiased account of 
the . . . tragedy [of the Negro] impris- 
oned in the no man’s land of his an- 
cestry.” The Dallas Morning News hailed 
“Home of the Brave” as “brilliant,” claim- 
ing that it “abashes the white man for 
both his habit of Negro prejudice and 
worse, his unconscionable tactlessness.” 

What little press criticism there was 
of both films was either tactfully oblique 
or ironic. “Let no smug section of the 
nation think [the Negro problem] is ex- 
clusively the South’s baby,” warned The 
Memphis Commercial Appeal in its re- 
view of “Home of the Brave”; “it belongs 
to us all.” Devoting his whole column to 
a demonstration of grudging respect for 
the same film, Paul Hochuli of The 
Houston Press concluded by announcing 
that regular performances of the film 
would be for white audiences only. It 
would be screened at midnight “for Ne- 
gro ticket buyers.” 


Ichabod and Mr. Toad (RKO). Once 
again turning to children’s classics for 
raw material, Walt Disney has chosen 
two fantasies, one British and the other 
strictly home-grown, as the subjects of 
his latest all-cartoon feature. The British 
entry is the story of Mr. Toad from Ken- 
neth Grahame’s unforgettable whimsy, 
“The Wind in the Willows.” The Amer- 
ican half of the program is devoted to 
Washington Irving’s “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” 

The end product is a film consider- 
ably more enjoyable than his recent sac- 


charine Disneyfication of the Uncle 
Remus tales, “Song of the South” (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 2, 1946). But neither story 
is anywhere near equal to the standards 
of artistry Disney set himself in 194] 
with such pleasing fantasies as “Dumbo” 
and “The Reluctant Dragon.” 

Narrated by Basil Rathbone, the story 
of Toad—the batrachian equivalent of a 
thrill-hungry playboy with money to bum 
—comes off as the more effective of the 
two. There are moments when Toad’ 
pondside friends—a Colonel Blimpish 
Water Rat, a wistful, derby-hatted Mole, 
and an old Scottish Badger who tries 
valiantly to balance Toad’s binge-tat- 
tered budget—almost recapture the charm 
of their originals. But Disney’s J. Thad- 
deus Toad is merely an antic Silly Sym- 
phony character, a far cry from Gra- 
hame’s bumptious, seldom lovable, but 
deeply human “Toad of Toad Hall.” 

In the second episode Bing Crosby 
introduces the Sleepy Hollow legend as 
if it were a new brand of breakfast ce- 
real. And factually true to Irving though 
it remains, the resulting narrative is just 
about as tasteless as the Crosby prelude. 
Ichabod appears as an ungainly, chin- 
less character at times reminiscent of 
Mortimer Snerd. The mighty-muscled 
Brom Bones both acts and talks like a 
modern drugstore cowboy. And the lurid 
scenes in which he is the “headless horse- 
man” are likely to scare children. 

There is a good deal that is laugh 
provoking in both sequences. But one is 
again left with the impression that Dis- 
ney’s animals are more personable than 
his human characters and that his art 
shows to better advantage in his original 
creations than it does when, for example, 
he changes the name of Grahame’s de 
lightful “Badger” to “Angus McBadger’ 
for the sake of an extra snicker or two. 
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Maupassant Unmasked 


Henry James once said of Guy de 
Maupassant that it “is through [the 
gnses] alone . . . that life appeals to him; 
it ig almost alone by their help that he 
describes it, that he produces brilliant 
works. Probably no more sensual writer 
ever wrote than Maupassant, whose sen- 
wality has never yet had an adequate (or 
even literate) English translation. But 
his was a sensuality—sexuality is perhaps 
the better word—that far transcends so 
many contemporary writers’ aptitude for 
what V. S. Pritchett has called the “hum- 
drum exposition of the perplexities of 
the rabbit warren.” This becomes clearer 
than ever upon reading Francis Steeg- 
F muller’s thoroughgoing biography, “Mau- 
passant: A Lion in the Path,” a discern- 
ing study of the man with a “style like 
steel.” 

Maupassant was the protégé of Flau- 
bert, which meant a great deal in his 
extraordinary career, and the son of one 
of the most wonderful and difficult moth- 
ers in literary history. In many respects 
Mme. de Maupassant spoiled her son. 
Her lifelong attacks of hysteria had an 
emotional effect upon him that was all 
but ruinous. Her hatred of his father, 
which she transferred to the son, de- 
cidedlv formed his attitude toward wom- 
en, of whom he was perhaps the most 
truthful portrayer of any time. 

Steegmuller, who comes to Maupassant 
after producing an account of “Flaubert 
and Madame Bovary,” mixes criticism 
and biography with skill. He shows Mau- 
passant plain, but, more important, he 
provides a valuable insight into the back- 
ground and meaning of his short stories 
and into his longer works. This is par- 
ticularly true of “Bel-Ami,” his too-little- 
known novel. 

Even more significant than Steegmul- 
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Cibhouns Sort Lill 


Llantation 


@, the campus of the Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, at Clemson, South 
Carolina, stands this nineteenth century 
colonial mansion. Known as “Fort Hill,” 
it was the plantation home of John Cald- 
well Calhoun—Senator, Secretary of War, 
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Secretary of State and Vice-President of the United States. 


Built principally for spacious comfort, “‘Fort Hill’ overlooks 
the Seneca River and is surrounded by boxwood, cedars and 
stately shade trees. Among these is a varnish tree, sent from 
Madagascar by Stephen Decatur, a hemlock presented by 
Daniel Webster and an arbor vitae, the gift of Henry Clay. 


In the mansion can still be seen the furnishings used by the 
Calhoun family. Many would now be priceless museum pieces 
even without their historic association. Outstanding is the 
famous ‘‘Constitution”’ sideboard—built of mahogany paneling 





Exquisite Duncan Phyfe furniture of the dining room 


from the frigate Constitu- 
tion, before the dismantling 
of the famous vessel was 
halted by Holmes’ poem, 
“Old Ironsides.”’ A solid ma- 
hogany state dining table 
and twelve matching chairs 
made by Duncan Phyfe are 
the antiquarian’s delight. 


Now a patriotic shrine, 
“Fort Hill” with its valuable 
contents is more than a 
monument to a great Ameri- 
can. It is a symbol of the 
gracious and hospitable 
plantation era—now a part 
of our national heritage. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
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The Automotive Industry Ranks Newsweek 


in the Top 3 Among All Magazines 


7 0 ¢ out of every dollar spent for 
automotive products comes 


from only 2/5 of all U.S. families... 
the 2/5 with the highest incomes.* 

85.5% of Newsweek’s more than 
800,000 families is concentrated in 
this high-income group... the 
group that accounts for 70% of all 
automotive dollars. 

Newsweek offers more top-in- 
come families—at the lowest cost per 
thousand—than any other weekly 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics 


or monthly magazine. 

Moreover—these Newsweek fame 
ilies include the greatest concen- 
tration of leaders in business, 
industry, and government . . . lead- 
ers who are responsible in great 
measure for corporate and govern- 
ment purchases. 

No wonder every American-made 
car and so many truck and accessory 
companies find it profitable to ad- 
vertise in Newsweek. 
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ler’s recital of Maupassant’s life (which is 
familiar in its outline) is his explanation 
of why Maupassant’s works are so sexual, 
so filled with seductions and adulteries. 
Maupassant lived “a life of the senses,” 
promiscuous and ever on the chase. But 
while. indulging in a course few Anglo- 
Saxons could approve or understand— 
while, also, he was slick, vulgar, avari- 
cious, and restless—he was a great artist. 
(MAUPASSANT: A LION IN THE Patu. By 
Francis Steegmuller. 430 pages. Random 
House. $5.) 


Show People 


Elmer Rice’s new novel is as corny as 
its title and as delightful as the Broadway 
opening night of a hit show. Not since 
J. B. Priestley wrote “The Good Compan- 




















among several of the characters. Elmer 
Rice, like his hero, Eric Kenwood, knew 
nothing about the theater when he wrote 
his first plays; and, like Kenwood’s, his 
first script to reach a producer was 
grabbed at once and put into production. 
Rice, like Leroy Thompson, the producer 
and director, has himself filled both 
those roles in real life; and, like Leroy 
and Claire Weir, he and his first wife 
once were the owners of a famous the- 
ater—in the book called the Farow—in 
reality on 44th Street, east of Broadway, 
known as the Belasco. 

Young Eric, ex-GI with a job in a 
factory in Coltertown, Conn., writes to 
escape the drabness of his life with an 
invalid father (who used to play ball 
for the Red Sox) and his querulous 
but loving mother and goes around with a 
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The backstage pandemonium 


ions” (1929) has there been as solid or as 
knowing a book about the theater and the 
people in it as “The Show Must Go On.” 

This should surprise nobody. Ever 
since Rice dropped the script of “On 
Trial” on the desk of Arthur Hopkins one 
spring day in 1914, he has been in, of, 
and against the Broadway theater. 

Matter of Leve: Perhaps it will take 
an inborn love for those windy, littered 
‘alleys of New York’s West 40s, for bleak, 
bare stages at rehearsal time, for Actors’ 
Equity, for authors’ agents, for tempera- 
mental actors, for whispered gossip and 
the cast changes duly recorded by Sam 
Zolotow in The New York Times, fully 
to appreciate “The Show Must Go On.” 
But given such a love, the reader will de- 
vour the 472 pages that tell of the birth, 
life, and sudden death of a three-act play. 

The virtue and fault of this novel are 
that, in many ways, it is highly auto- 
biographical. Aspects of Rice’s own tem- 
pestuous career help to form the basis of 
the plot itself and are sprinkled liberally 
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girl he has known all his life. One day his 
phone rings. Irina Lanski, play broker, 
demands his presence in New York at 
once, to see Thompson, who is struck with 
the sincerity of his play. From then on 
the machine begins to grind. 

The producer takes an option. Eric 
goes home to revise and rewrite his mas- 
terpiece. Into all the scenes where Eric 
is at work Rice manages with almost 
frightening fidelity to inject the heart- 
break that often goes with creative writ- 
ing. The New York summons deeply 
affects the lives of Eric, his father and 
mother, and his girl friend and brings 
minor tragedies in its wake. 

But it is with the producing of the 
show that Rice gets into his stride. He 
lets his readers into the strange sanc- 
tums of theatrical lawyers, and in on the 
intricate financial deals that are so much 
a part of Broadway. 

Rice builds his story up, from the cast- 
ing of the least important bit part to the 
final, delirious departure of God's gift 


from Hollywood—the star—in as hectic a 
scene as ever set the rafters ringing in a 
dark theater before a stunned cast. He 
goes on, taking hurdle after hurdle, until 
the play has reached its complete run- 
through stage, and then on to Boston. 
There the whole harrowing effort to put 
the play on for the first time is set forth in 
intricate, nightmarish detail. Then Rice 
moves his story and the play on to New 
York and opening night. 

The book does not end with the play 
a smash hit. It is just a hit, one that, 
with mixed notices, may build up to a 
lengthy run. The climax comes when the 
private lives and public loves of Eric, 
Thompson, his business partner Claire, 
and the girl Ginny (who replaces the 
Hollywood star) become entangled in 
the financial finagling of Broadway, and 
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Courtesy of Al Hirshfeid 


Al Hirshfeld caught in this drawing Elmer Rice recaptures in his novel 


the play is forced to close at the end of 
a ten-week run. 

Inside and outside the Farow, where 
most of the action takes place, Rice moves 
with assurance, making “The Show Must 
Go On” the exciting book (and the im- 
perfect novel) that it surely is. (THE 
SHow Must Go On. By Elmer Rice. 472 
pages. Viking. $3.50.) 


Mother of Christ 


One of the most ambitious literary 
ventures of our time has been Sholem 
Asch’s re-creation of the birth and growth 
of Christianity. Critics are generally 
agreed that “The Nazarene” and “The 
Apostle” will long stand high among the 
many attempts that have been made to 
restate, in the form of fiction, the ageless 
story of the life of Christ. Now Asch adds 
the third and last volume to his trilogy. 
He calls it, simply and fully, “Mary.” 

Undoubtedly, high critical praise will 
come to “Mary,” although this passionate 
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novel, for all the tenderness of its theme, 
may seem to the more discerning the 
least successful of the three. 

Student: Asch, who started out in 
Poland as a rabbinical student in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, has 
lost little if any of his unquestionable 
ability to write in the great tradition of 
the historic theme. “The Mother,” con- 
ceded to be the great novel of the Jewish 
migration, and “Three Cities” (St. Peters- 
burg, Warsaw, and Moscow) gave him 
his high reputation in this exacting field. 
But he reserved for the first two volumes 
of his Christian trilogy the tremendous 
power to move his readers with a re- 
creation of the greatest myth and the 
greatest truth in the history of civilization. 

Asch goes back to the days when Jo- 
seph first met Mary, then reaches forward 
to the days when her son leaves her, a 
widow, to start his long travail. Asch 
shows the life of the times—the people 
great and small, the homes and markets, 
the roads and hills of Nazareth. Against 
this background stand Mary, the mother, 
and Jesus, the son, living their daily life, 
making their little decisions that were to 
become such powerful factors in the life 
of the Western world for the next 2,000 
years. (Mary. By Sholem Asch. 436 
pages. Putnam. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


Potitics Has No Morats, By Norman 
Beasley. 229 pages. Scribners. $3. Au- 
thor of “Men, Money, and Motors,” 
Beasley presents an angry attack upon 
all forms of leftism in the United States 
in an effort to prove that when, about 
1932, the American people succumbed 
to the New Deal theory that “human 
rights are above property rights,” they 
were starting a “national career of de- 
stroying the very human rights they were 
trying to protect.” He accuses the New 
Deal and its successor of “political im- 
morality” for having abandoned Herbert 
Hoover’s policies. 

Bic Eyes. By Oriana Atkinson, 294 
pages, Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3. This 
entertaining first novel, by the author of 
“Over at Uncle Joe’s,” is about a Cats- 
kill Mountain femme fatale. The heroine 
is a sexy young woman, part Indian, 
nicknamed Big Eyes because she wants 
so much from life. Mostly she wants to 
be respectably married, and the novel 
is a gay account of her stupendous efforts 
to realize this aspiration. 

Ir Was Like Tuts. By Anne Goodwin 
Winslow, 223 pages. Knopf. $2.50. A 
quiet novel of young love on a Southern 
plantation around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Its central characters are a mother, 
er two sons, and her adopted daughter. 
The plot revolves around the delicate 
situation the girl faces while she has to 
live in proximity to the two boys, both 
of whom are in love with her, 
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TEST YOUR R. M. QUOTIENT®* 
ON GERMANY 








*The R. M. (Rand M£Nally) Quotient rates your knowledge of places in the news 
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OCCUPATION ZONES: an individual as well as a national problem ... 








How large is the Eastern (Soviet) Zone of Germany in comparison to the Western Zone 


occupied by the U.S., Britain, and France? 


| Equally as large 


| One-half as large 


|_| One-third as large 


Jointly administered Berlin is in which zone of occupied Germany? 


| Eastern Zone 


Which of these countries borders on Germany? 


|_| Czechoslovakia 


| Western Zone 


|_| Yugoslavia 


(_] On the border of 
these zones 


CJ Hungary 


The population of Frankfurt, headquarters of America’s occupation authorities, approx- 
imates the population of which of these American cities? 


[ 


|_| Des Moines 159,819 | 


Don’t brood if you can’t answer these 
questions about news-making, politico-geo- 
graphic conditions in Germany today. Just 
get yourself an authoritative, complete, up- 
to-date Rand M¢ Nally World Atlas! In it 
you'll find clear and accurate maps of every 
country ... populations, borders, transfers 
of territory...all the things you must know 
to keep up with the pell-mell pace of world 
affairs today. 





RAND MSNALLY 
& COMPANY 


New York » Chicago San Franciscoe Washington 
Established 1856 





| Milwaukee 587,472 








L_] Los Angeles 1,504,277 


Of course, you know Rand M€ Nally as 
a maker of definitive maps and atlases. But 
did you also know that we provide many 
other services for schools, homes, and busi- 
nesses? Some of them are book and cata- 
log manufacturing, schoolbooks, school 
maps, road maps, tickets, coupon books, 
children’s books, travel folders, globes, 
business maps, the Bankers Monthly and 
Bankers Directory. 

Answers: 1. One-half as large. 2. Eastern 
Zone. 3. Czechoslovakia. 4. Milwaukee; 
Frankfurt’s population is 553,000. 


- New, unique Cosmopolitan World Atlas 


Pre-publication offer—save $2.50 


Regular retail price is $12.50. The publica- 
tion date is October 22. By ordering from 
your bookseller prior to publication date, 
you can get the Cosmopolitan Atlas for $10, 
a saving of $2.50! See a sample copy at 
your bookseller’s today! 
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WoRRY-1LL 
CALL WABASH/ 


To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way ... via Wabash 
» +» serving the Heart of 
America. 


The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 


There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 






WABASH 
RAILROAD 








Registered 


Perspective 


U.S. Patent Office 





An Atomic Balance of Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


INCE major news these days is di- 
~ vided between the drive for 
pensions and the Russian atomic ex- 
plosion, it might be noted that the 
more uncertain the future becomes, 
the more we are anxious to provide 
for it. 

This may be what our intelligentsia 
likes to call an unrealistic point of 
view, but it reflects the apparent lack 
of serious concern on the 
part of the public over the 
towering change in the 
world outlook because of 
the prospect of a two-sided 
atomic war. Some of us felt, 
four years ago, that we 
should reorient our think- 
ing because of the atom. 
But both ciyilian and of- 
ficial thinking has under- 
gone little change. Perhaps 
that was because we felt so secure be- 
hind our monopoly of the bomb. Now 
we have received the second call. 
When and if the third call comes, it 
will be too late to think. 


t has been interesting to note the 
I various reactions of our leaders of 
opinion on this new factor. One is that 
we are far ahead in the race and can 
keep ahead. But we can hardly rest 
securely upon any such assumption. 
It is too indefinite as to time and 
quantity. We cannot tell how long 
our superiority will deter Russia from 
precipitating war. Nor can we know 
that we are ahead. Moreover, a race 
in production would impose a crush- 
ing burden of expense, would involve 
the further regimentation of industry, 
and would defer indefinitely the hope 
of peaceful uses of atomic power. 

The belief that we can buy security 
merely by arming Western Europe is 
vain. We are giving the North At- 
lantic nations pitifully small defense 
against a Russia armed with the 
bomb. Nor could we count upon any 
country except Britain to resist such 
an attack. In any event, this news will 
no doubt alter fundamentally the 
specific uses to which our military-aid 
money will be assigned. 

We come, finally, to control by in- 
ternational agreement, which is the 
most intelligent basis of constructive 
action. It should be noted, however, 
that the adoption of any form of ef- 
fective control will be the result rather 





than the cause of assured peace. It 
has been clear all along that neither 
Russia nor the United States will 
throw away any decisive advantage 
because of the promises of one or the 
other. There must be some over- 
whelming advantage apparent to both 
sides that will best be preserved by 
continuing peace. 

It may be that general peace may 
be nearer when the atomic 
secret is no longer a secret. 

History has a lesson or 
two that may be worth 
noting. In general, long 
periods of peace have been 
attained by one of two con- 
ditions. First, there has 
been a situation in which 
one power held its neigh- 
bers under complete con- 
trol. That was the Roman 
peace. The other has been a situation 
where contending forces have been 
so evenly matched and intermeshed 
that neither could find it profitable to 
precipitate war. That has been called 
a balance of power. During the many 
years of Bismarck’s ascendancy that 
was the situation between Germany 
and Russia. Such a peace is deeply 
rooted in self-interest. It has none of 
the elements of idealism. It is ma- 
terialistic, but it has worked. 

Perhaps that is the best hope in the 
present situation. 

On the basis of such a balance of 
power, there should be no com- 
placency. We must, until matters 
clear, take every precaution. We must 
arrange our defenses so that we 
should in war suffer the least, and 
mobilize our striking forces so. that 
our enemy would suffer the most. 


ND since we must oppose ideology 
A as well as arms, we must contain 
Communism by raising the economic 
standards of all nations on the vast 
periphery of Russia—in Europe, in 
the Near East, in India, and in Japan. 
Notably, we must do what we can to 
restore the peaceful power of Ger- 
many, whose hatred of Russia is un- 
dying and unmeasured. 

With peace as our objective, we 
must present the prospect of unprofit- 
able aggression. Then we may have 
some assurance of the slow creation 
of peaceful relations with Russia and 
its uneasy satellites. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF e BOTTLED IN BOND 


ROSE HILL—130-year-old Home of Dr. and Mrs. G. Davis Buckner, 


In the time-hallowed homes that 
crown Kentucky’s bluegrass slopes, 
one time-mellowed whiskey is pre- 
ferred. For in the state where host 
and guest know bourbon best, and 
moderation heightens hospitality, 
bonded OLD FITZGERALD is to 
whiskey what Sterling is to silver. 


You too will find something extra in 
FITZGERALD’S robust, old fash- 
ioned flavor and bouquet. For into 


Lexington, Kentucky 


every barrel, every drop, we put the 
extra grain, extra time, extra age- 
ing care, the extra pride, which a 
century of family distilling experi- 
ence has proven essential in creat- 
ing the matchless character of this 
genuine sour mash bourbon. 


Savor it in simple toddy or highball 
... without trimmings, because the 
extra satisfaction you seek is already 
there. Tonight, enjoy OLD FITZ. 


OLD FASHIONED... A2sti@en stZ 


OLD HIZGERALD 





LUCKIES PAY MORE 


fo give you a finer cigarette / 


> 


L. G. GRIFFIN, veteran independ- 
ent auctioneer of Clarksville, 
Va., says: ‘‘Season after season 
I’ve seen the makers of Luckies 
buy fine tobacco—prime, ripe, 
golden leaf. I’ve smoked Luckies 
for 14 years.’’ Here’s more evi- 
dence that Luckies are a finer 
cigarette. 


Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike 
pays millions of dollars more than 
official parity prices for fine tobacco! 


There’s no finer cigarette in the world today 
than Lucky Strike! To bring you this finer 
cigarette, the makers of Lucky Strike go 
after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than offi- 
cial parity prices to get it! Buy a carton 
of Luckies today. See for yourself how much 
finer and smoother Luckies really are—how 
much more real deep-down smoking enjoy- 
ment they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! 
It’s a finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 


F . 2 
: : Sk a : 
COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.9/MF- 7, — Lucky Stuike Meand Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed — so free and easy on the draw 








